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POETRY. ~ 
A NOON SCENE, %. 
A PRIZE POEM—BY W. C. BRY. * 


The quiet August noon is come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds, at rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng;— 

The cattle, on the mountain’s breast, 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


Oh, how unlike those merry hours 
In sunny June, when earth laughs out, 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout. 


When in the grass"sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-eup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell. . 


But now, a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground— 
The blessing of supreme repose, 
Away! I will not be to-day 
The ly slave of toil and care! 
Away from desk aud dust!—away! 
I’ be as idle as the air. 


~~ Beneath the open sky abroad, 

Among the plants and breathing things, 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 

T'li share the calm the season brings. 


Come, then, in whose soft eyes I see 
The gentle meanings of oy heart; 

One day amid the woods with me - 
From men and all their cares apr ge 


And wheré, upon the meadow’s breast, 
The shadow of the thicket lies, 

The blue wild flowers thou gatherest, 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes, 


Come, and when mid the calm profound 
I turn those gentle eyes to seek, 

They, like the lovely landscape round, 

Of innocence and peace shall speak. 


Rest here—beneath the unmoving shade— 
And on the silent vallies gaze, 

Winding and widening till ~ fade 
In yon soft ring of summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire; and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 


One tranquil mount the scene o’erlooks— 
There the hushed winds their sabbath keep; 

While a near hum, from bees and brook, 
Comes faintly like the breath of sleep. 


Well might the gazer deem that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scene of life; 


Like this deep quiet that, awhile, 
Lingers the lovely landscape o’er, 

Shall be the peace whose holy smile 
Welcomes him to a happier shore. 


~ 


SELECT TALES. 


PAYTON SKAH. 
His hopes destroyed, his heart-strings broke, 
No words of wo the warrior spoke, 
His bosom heav’d so high, 
*¢ Thine be the fair,” the hero said, 
Then proudly rear’d his lofty head, 
And turn’d away—to die. 

We have before intimated that we cannot 
pretend to much accuracy with regard to dates. 
So we are not certain that the events we are 
about to relate did not happen five centuries 
ago, perhaps more; but it is probable that the 
time was not soremote. Be that as it may, we 
shall give the facts in the same order as tradition 
hands them down. 

The Dahcotahs were at war with the Mandans. 
Many were the onslaughts they made on each 
other, and long were they remembered. Among 
the Sioux warriors who struck the post, and took 
the war path, none was more conspicuous than 
Payton Skah, or the White Otter. He belong- 


ed to the Yankton band. When he returned 
from the field with his head crowned with lau- 
rels, or more properly with his bridle rein 
adorned with Mandan scalps, the seniors of the 
tribe pointed to him, and exhorted their sons to 
ride, to draw the bow, and to strike the enemy 
like Payton Skah. 

Payton Skah was a husband and a father. As 
soon as he was reckoned a man, and able to 
support a family, he had taken to his bosom the 
young and graceful Tahtokah, (the Antelope) 
thought to be the best hand at skinning the 
Buffalo, making moccasins, whitening leather, 
and preparing marrow fat, in the tribe. She was 
not, as is common among the Dahcotahs, carried 
an unwilling or indifferent bride to her husband’s 
lodge. No, he had lighted his match in her 
father’s tent, and held it before her eyes, and 
she had blown it out, as instigated by love to do. 
And when he had espoused her in form, her af- 
fection did not diminish. She never grumbled 
at pulling off his leggins and moccasins when he 
returned from the chase, nor at drying and rub- 
bing them till they became soft and pliant. A 
greater proof of her regard was, that she was 
strictly opedient to hcr mother-in-law. And 
Payton Skah’s attachment, though his endear- 
ments were reserved for their private hours, 


\; were no less than hers, No woman in the camp 
| could show more wampum and other ornaments 
| than the wife of the young warrior. 
| even several times known, when she had been 
, to bring home the meat procured by his arrows, 


He was 


tc, veljeve b a part of the burthen by taking 
WeGySh his own manly shoulders. in due time, 
she gave him a son; a sure token that however 
many more wives he might see proper to take, 
he would never put heraway. The boy was 
the idol of his old grandmother, who could never 
suffer him out of her sight a moment, and used 
constantly to prophesy, that he would become 
a brave warrior and an expert horse stealer; a 
prediction that his manhood abundantly verified. 

In little more than a year the youngster was 
able to walk erect. About this time the band 
began to feel the approach of famine—Buffa- 
loes were supposed to abound on the river Des 
Moines, and thither Payton Skah resolved to go, 

His mother had cut her foot while chopping 
wood, and was unable to travel; but she would 
not part with her grandchild. Tahtokah un- 
willingly consented to leave her boy behind, at 
the request of her husband, which indeed she 
never thought of disputing. One other family 
accompanied them. They soon reached the 
Des Moines, and encamped on its banks. Many 
wild cattle were killed and much of their flesh 
cured. The young wife reminded her spouse that 
his mother must by this time be able to walk, 
and that she longed to see her child. In com- 
pliance with her wishes he mounted his horse, 
and departed, resolving to bring the rest of the 
band to the land of plenty. 

At his arrival, his compatriots, on his repre- 
sentations, packed up their baggage and threw 
down their lodges. A few days brought them 
to where he had left his wife and her compa- 
nions, But the place was desolate. No voice 
hailed their approach, no welcome greeted their 
arrival, The lodges were cut to ribands, and a 
bloody trail marked where the bodies of their 
inmates had been dragged into the river. Fol- 
lowing the course of the stream, the corpses of 
all but Tahtokah were found on the shores and 
sandbars. Hers was missing, but this gave her 
husband no consolation. He knew that neither 
Sioux nor Mandans spared sex or age, and sup- 
posed it to be sunk in some eddy of the river. 
And Mandans, the marks the spoilers had left 
behind them, proved them to be. 

Now Payton Skah was, for an Indian, a kind 
and affectionate husband, The Sioux mothers 
wished their daughters might obtain partners 
like him; and it was proverbial to say of a fond 


couple, that they loved like Payton Skah and 


Tahtokah. Yet on this occasion, whatever his 
feelings might have been, he uttered no sigh, he 
shed no tear. But he gave what was, in the 
eyes of his co-mates, a more honourable proof of 
his grief. He vowed that he would not take 
another wife, nor cut his hair, till he had killed 
and scalped five Mandans. And he filled his 
quiver, saddled his horse, and raised the war 
song immediately. He found followers, and de- 
parted incontinently. At his return but three 
obstacles to his second marriage remained to be 
overcome. 

In the course of the year he fulfilled the con- 
ditions of his vow. The five scalps were hang- 
ing in the smoke of his lodge, but he evinced 
no inclination towards matrimony. On the con- 
trary, his countenance was sorrowful, he pined 
away, and every one thought he was in a con- 
sumption. His mother knew his disposition 
better. Thinking not unwisely that the best 
way to drive the old love out of his head was to 
provide him a new one, she with true female 
perseverance, compelled him by teazing and 
clamour to do as she wished. 

Sc the old woman selected Chuntay Washtay 
(Th. Good Heart) for her son, and demanded 
her of her parents, who were not sorry to form 
such a connexion. The bride elect herself 
showed no alacrity in the matter; but this was 
too common a thing to excite any surprise or 
comment. She was formally made over to 
Payt»n Skah, and duly installed in his lodge. 

Hy, was not formed by nature to be alone. 
N- f4yhstanding the contempt an Indian educa- 
ui6n tmouleates for the fair sex, he was as sen. 
sible to female blandishmentas a man could be. 
Though his new wife was by no means so kind 
as the old one, yet as she fulfilled the duties of 
her station with all apparent decorum, he be- 
gan to be attached toher. His health improved, 
he was again heard to laugh, and he hunted the 
buffalo with as much vigour asever. Yet when 
Chuntay Washtay, as she sometimes would, 
raised her voice higher than was consistent with 
conjugal affection, he would think of his lost 
Tahtokah, and struggle to keep down the rising 
sigh. 

A young Yankton who had asked Chuntay 
Washtay of her parents previous to her marriage, 
and who had been rejected by them, now be- 
came a constant visiter in her husband’s lodge. 
He came early and staid and smoked late. But 
as Payton Skah saw no appearance of regard for 
the youth in his wife, he felt no uneasiness. If 
he had seen what was passing in her mind, he 
would have scorned to exhibit any jealousy. He 
would have proved by his demeanour ‘* that his 
heart was strong.” He was destined ere long 
to be more enlightened on this point. 

His mother was gone with the child, on a 
visit to a neighbouring camp, and he was left 
alone with his wife. It was reported that buf- 
faloes were found at a little basin in the prairie, 
at about the distance of a day’s journey, and 
Chuntay Washtay desired him to go and kill one, 
and hang its flesh up in a tree out of the reach 
of the wolves. ‘* You cannot get back to-night,” 
she said, “ but you can make a fire and sleep by 
‘it, and return to-morrow. If fat cows are to be 
found there, we will take down our lodge and 
move.” 


wife brought his beautiful black horse, which he 
had selected and stolen from a drove near the 
Mandan village, to the door of the lodge. He 
threw himself on its back, and having listened 
to her entreaties that he would be back soon, 
rode away. 

His gallant steed carried him to the place of 
his destination with the speed ofthe wind. The 
buffaloes were plenty, and in the space of twt 
hours he had killed and cut up two of them. 
Having hung up the meat upon the branches, 
he concluded that as he had got some hours of 


daylight, he would return to his wife. He ap- 


wit 
‘ne 


The White Otter did as he was desired. His! 


plied the lash, and arrived at the camp at mid- 
night. 

He picketed his horse carefully, and bent his 
way to his own lodge. All was silent within, 
and the dogs scenting their master, gave no 
alarm. He took up a handful of dry twigs out- 
side the door and entered. Raking over the coals 
in the centre of the lodge, he laid on the fuel, 
which presently blazed and gave a bright light. 
By its aid he discovered a spectacle that drove 
the blood from his heart into his face. There 
lay Chuntay Washtay, fast asleep by the side of 
her quondam lover. Payton Skah unsheathed 
his knife, and stood for a moment irresolute, but 
his better feelings prevailed, he returned it to 
its place in his belt, and left the lodge without 
awakening them. Going to another place, he 
laid himself down, but not to sleep. 

But when the east began to be streaked with 
gray he brought his horse, his favourite steed, 
to the door of the tent. Just ashe had reached 
it those within awoke, and the paramour of 
Chuntay Washtay came forth and stood before 
him, He stood still. Fear of the famous hunt- 
er and renowned warrior kept him silent. Pay- 
ton Skah, in a stern voice, commanded him to 
re-enter, and when he had obeyed followed him 
in. The guilty wife spoke not, but covered 
her face with her hands, till her husband di- 
rected her to light a fire and prepare food. She 
then rose and hung the earthen utensil over the 
fire, and the repast was soon ready. At the 
command of Payton Skah she placed a wooden 
platter or bowl before him, and another for his 
unwilling “Fhis last had now arrived at 
the conclusion that he was to die, and he had 
screwed up his courage to meet his fate with 
the unshrinking fortitude of an Indian warrior, 
He ate, therefore, in silence, but without any 
sign of concern. When the repast was ended, 
Payton Skah produced his pipe, filled the bowl 
with tobacco mixed with the inner bark of the 
red willow, and after smoking a few whiffs him- 
self, gave it to the culprit. Having passed from 
one to the other till it was finished, the aggriev- 
ed husband ordered his wife to produce her 
clothing and effects, and pack them up in a 
bundle. This done, he rose to speak. 

‘¢ Another in my place,” said he to the young 
man, “had he detected you as I did last night, 
would have driven an arrow through you before 
you awoke. But my heart is strong, and [have 
hold of the heart of Chuntay Washtay. You 
sought her before I did, and I see she would 
rather be your companion than mine. She is 
yours; and that you may be able to support her, 
take my horse, and my bows and arrows also, 
‘Take her and depart, and let peace be between 
us.” 

At this speech, the wife, who had been trem- 
bling lest her nose should be cut off, and her 
lover, who had expected nothing less than death, 
recovered tneir assurance and left the lodge. 
Payton Skah remained; and while the whole 
band was singing his generosity, brooded over 
his misfortunes in sadness and silence. 

Notwithstanding his boast of the firmness of 
his resolution, his mind was nearly unsettled by 
the shock. He had set his whole heart upon 
‘TYahtokah, and when the wound occasioned by 
her loss was healed, he had loved Chuntay 
Washtay with all his might. Hecould vaunt of 
his indifference to any ills woman could inflict 
on the warriors of his tribe, but the boast that 
they could have truly made, was not true coming 
from him. 

Though one of the bravest of men, his heart 
was as soft as woman’s in spite of precept and 
example. At thissecond blight of his affections 
he fell into a settled melancholy, and one or two 
ansuccessful hunts convinced him that he wasa 
domed man; an object of the displeasure of 
God; and that he need never more look for any 
good fortune. A post@lance, at which the per- 
formers alternately sung their exploits, brought 
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this morbid state of feeling toa crisis. Like the 
rest he recommended the deeds he had done, 
and declared that to expiate the involuntary 
offence he had committed against the Great 
Spirit, he would go to the Mandan village and 
throw away his body. All expostulation was 
vain; and the next morning he started on foot 
and alone to put his purpose in execution. 

He travelled onward with a heavy heart, and 
the eighth evening found him on the bank of the 
Missouri, opposite the Mandan village. He swam 
the river, and saw the light shine through the 
crevices, and heard the dogs bark at hisapproach. 
Nothing dismayed, he entered the village and 
promenaded through it two or three times. He 
saw no man abroad, and impatient of delay, en- 
tered the principal lodge. Within he found two 
women, who spoke to him, but he did not an- 
swer. He drew his robe over his face, and sat 
down in a dark corner, intending to await the 
entrance of some warrior, by whose hands he 
might honourably die. The women addressed 
him repeatedly, but could not draw from him 
any reply. Finding himimpenetrable, they took 
no further notice, but continued their conversa- 
tion as if no one had been present. Had they 
known to what tribe he belonged they would 
have fled in terror; but they supposed him to 
be a Mandan, He gathered from it that the men 
of the village were gone on a buffalo hunt, and 
would not return till morning. Most of the fe- 
males were with them. Here, then, wasan op- 
portunity to wreak his vengeance on the whole 
tribe such as never before occurred, and would 
probably never occur again. But he refrained 
in spite of his Indian nature. He had not come 
to kill any one as on former occasions, but to lay 
down his own life; and he remained constant in 
his resolution. 


If it be asked why the Mandans left their vil- 
lage in this defenceless condition, we answer, 
that Indian camps are frequently left in the same 
manner. Perhaps they relied on the broad and 
rapid river, to keep off any roving band of Dah- 
cotahs that might come thither. Payton Skah 
sat in the lodge of his enemies till the tramp of 
a horse on the frozen earth, and the jingling of 
the little bells round his neck, announced that a 
warrior had returned from the hunt. Then the 
White Otter prepared to go to whatever lodge 
the Mandan might enter, and die by his arrows 
or tomahawk. But he had no occasion to stir. 
The horseman rode straight to the lodge in 
which he sat, dismounted, threw his bridle to a 
squaw, and entered. The women pointed to 
their silent guest, and related how unaccount- 
ably he had behaved. The new comer turned 
to Payton Skah and asked who and what he was. 
Then the Yankton, like Caius Marius within the 
walls of Corioli, rose, threw off his robe, and 
drawing himself up with great dignity, bared his 
breast and spoke. ‘*Lamaman. Of that, Man- 
dan be assured. Nay more: I am a Dahcotah, 
and my name is Payton Skah. You have heard 
it before. Ihave lost friends and kin by the 
arrows of your people, and well have I revenged 
them. See, on my head I wear ten feathers of 
the war eagle. Now it is the will of the Master 
of life that I should die, and for that purpose 
came I hither. Strike therefore, and rid your 
tribe of the greatest enemy it ever had.” 


Courage, among the aborigines, as charity 
among Christians, covereth a multitude of sins. 
The Mandan Warrior cast on his undaunted 
foe a look’ in which respect, delight, and ad- 
miration were blended. He raised his war club 
as if about to strike, but the Sioux blenched 
not; not a nerve trembled—his eyelids did not 
quiver. The weapon dropped from the hand 
that held it. The Mandan tore open his own 
vestment, and said, * No, I will not kill so brave 
aman. ButI will prove that my people are 
men also, I will not be outdone in generosity. 
Strike thou, then take my horse and fiy.” 


The Sioux declined the offer, and insisted 
upon being himself the victim. The Mandan 
was equally pertinacious; and this singular dis- 
pute lasted till the latter at last held out his 
hand in token of amity. He commanded the 
women to prepare a feast, and the two gene- 
rous foes sat down and smoked together. The 
brave of the Missouri accounted for speaking 
the Dahcotah tongue by saying that he was 
himself half Sioux. His mother had belonged 
to that tribe, and so did his wife, having both 
been made prisoners. In the morning Payton 
Skah should see and converse with them. And 
the Yankton proffered, since it did not appear 
to be the will of the Great Spirit that he should 
die, to become the instrument to bring about 
a firm and lasting peace between the two na- 
tions, 


In the morning the rest of the band arrived, 
and were informed what visiter was in the vil- 
lage. The women screamed with rage and 
cried for revenge. The men grasped their 
weapons and rushed tumultuously to the lodge 
to obtain it. The Mandan stood before the 
door, declaring that he would guarantee the 
rights of hospitality with his life. His resolute 
demeanour, as well as the bow and war club 
he held ready to make his words good, made 
the impression he desired. The Mandans re- 
coiled, consulted, and the elders decided that 
Payton Skah must be carried as a prisoner to 
the council lodge, there to abide the result of 
their deliberations. 

Payton Skah, indifferent to whatever might 
befall him, walked proudly to the place ap- 
pointed in the midst of a guard of Mandans, 
and accompanied by the taunts and execrations 
of the squaws, The preliminary of smoking 
over, the consultation did not last long. His 
new friend related how the prisoner had enter- 
ed the village, and unarmed, save with his 
knife: how he had magnanimously spared the 
women and children when at his mercy; and 
how he had offered to negotiate a peace be- 
tween the two tribes. Admiration of his valour 
overcame the hostility of the;Mandans. Their 
hatred vanished like snow before the sun, and it 
was carried by acclamation, that he should be 
treated as became an Indian brave, and dismiss- 
ed in safety and with honour. 

At this stage of proceedings a woman rushed 
into the lodge, broke through the circle of 
stern and armed warriors, and threw herself into 
the arms of the Dahcotah hero. It was Tato- 
kah, his first, his best beloved! He did not re- 
turn her caresses; that would have derogated 
from his dignity; but he asked her how she had 
escaped from the general slaughter at the Des 
Moines, and who was her present husband. 

She pointed to the Mandan to whom he had 
offered his breast. He it was, she said, who 
had spared her, and subsequently taken her to 
wife. He now advanced and proposed to Pay- 
ton Skah to become his kodah or comrade, and 
to receive his wife back again, two propositions 
to which the latter gladly assented. 

The Mandans devoted five days to feasting 
the gallant Yankton. At the end of that time 
he departed with his recovered wife, taking 
with him three horses laden with robeS and 
other gifts bestowed on him by his late enemies. 
His kodah accompanied him half way on his 
return, with a numerous retinue, and at part- 
ing received his promise that he would soon 
return. We leave our readers to imagine the 
joy of Tahtokah at seeing her child again on 
her arrival among the Sioux, as well as the sa- 
tisfaction of the tribe at hearing that its best man 
had returned from his perilous excursion alive 
and unhurt. In less than two months Payton 
Skah was again among the Mandans with six 
followers, who were hospitably received and 
entertained. An equal number of Mandans ac- 
companied them on their return home, where 
they experienced the like treatment. As the 
intercourse between the tribes became more 
frequent, hostilities were discontinued, and the 
feelings that prompted them were in time for- 
gotten. The peace brought about as above re- 
lated has continued without interruption to this 
day. As to Payton Skah, he recovered his 
health and spirits, was successful in war and the 
chase, and was finally convinced that the curse 
of the Almighty had departed from him. 

[ Tules of the West. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


SPRING.—nby N. P, WILLIs. 
The spring is here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 


We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet even there a restless thought will steal 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 


Strange that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The eyreg | to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 
There’s no contentment in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 

That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream; 
Bird-like, the prisoned soul will lift its eye 
Aud sing—till it is hooded from the sky. 


GREAT MEN’S MOTHERS. 
Lord Bacon.—His mother was daughter to 


Sir Anthony Cooke; she was skilled in many 
languages, and translated and wrote several 


works that displayed leayping, @cuteness, and 


taste.—Hume the historian, mentions his m 


ther, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, President of 
the College of Justice, as a woman of “ singu- 
lar merit,” and who, although in the prime of 
life, devoted herself entirely to his education. 
—Sheridan.—Mrs. Frances Sheridan was a 
woman of considerable abilities. - It was writ- 
ing a pamphlet in his defence, that first intro- 
duced her to Mr. Sheridan, afterwards her 
husband. She also wrote a novel highly prais- 
ed by Johnson.—Schiller ;—His mother was 
an amiable woman—she had a strong relish 
for the beauties of nature, and passionately fond 
of music and poetry. Schiller was her favourite 
child. —Goethe thus speaks of bis parents: —*+ J 
inherited from‘my father a certain sort of elo- 
quence, calculated to enforce my doctrines to 
my auditors; from my mother I derived the fa- 
culty of representing all that the imagination 
can conceive, with energy and vivacity.”— 
Lord Erskine’s mother was a woman of supe- 
rior talent and discernment; by her advice, her 
son betook himself'to the bar.— Thomson; Mrs. 
Thomson was a woman of uncommon natural 
endowments, with a warmth and vivacity of im- 
agination scarcely inferior to her son.—Boer- 
haave’s mother acquired a high knowledge of 
medicine. —Sir Walter Scott; His mother, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Dr. Rutherford, W.S.,was 
a woman of accomplishment. She had a 
good taste for, and wrote poetry, which appear- 
ed in print in 1789.—NVapoleon’s father was a 
man of no peculiar mind; but his mother was 
distinguished for her 
Mornington, the father of the Welles 

an excellent musician, and no more, but his lady 
was remarkable for her intellectual superiority. 
The father of the Emmets, in Ireland, was a 
babbler, but the mother was a singularly in- 
telligent person.—The fate of two of her sons 
was unhappy, from their republicanism, but the 
three were possessed of the most striking abili- 


ties.—Sheridan’s father was a weak creature,} 


as his whole career showed; the genius de- 
seended from the mother.— Young Napotevas 
the son not of his father’s mind, but of Maria 
Louisa’s—he is an Austrian. | 

The moral to be drawn from this is, if men 
desire to have clever sons, let them marry 
clever women. But the experiment may be 
perilous for the present time; and if they wish 
to lead quiet lives, they may perhaps better let 
it alone. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


It is unjust and dangerous to hold out false 
lights to young persons; for, finding that their 
guides have in one respect designedly led them 
astray, they may be led likewise to reject, as 
untrue, all else they have been taught; and so 
nothing but disappointment, error, and rebellion 
can be the consequence. ; 

Let girls, advancing to womanhood, be told 
the true state of the world with which they are 
to mingle. Let them know its real opinions 
on the subjects connected with themselves as 
women, companions, friends, relatives.—Hide 
not from them what society thinksand expects 
on all these matters; but fail not to show them 
at the same time, where the fashions of the day 
would lead them wrong; where the laws of 
Heaven and man’s approving (though not al- 
ways submitting) reason, would always keep 
them aright. 


Let religion and morality be the foundation 
of the female character. The artist may then 
adorn the structure without any danger to its 
safety. When a girl is instructed on the great 


purposes of her existence ; that she is an im-| > 


mortal being, as well as a mortal woman; you 
may, without fearing ill impressions, show her, 
that as we admire the beauty of the rose, as 
well as we esteem its medical power, so her 
personal charms will be dear in the eyes of him 
whose heart is occupied by the graces of her 
yet more estimable mind. We may safel 

teach a well educated girl that virtue ought to 
wear an inviting aspect; that it is due to her 
excellence to decorate herself in comely appa- 
re]. But we must never cease to remember that 
it is virtue we seek to adorn. It must not be 
merely a beautiful form; for that, if it possesses 
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not the charm of intelligenc®s 
tional tenderness, is a frame without a 
statue, which we look on and admife, 

away and forget. We must impress upon the 


yet nio while beauty attracts 
its s transient, uléss if presents ite 
self as the harbinger of that good Sense and 


principle which can alone secure the affection 
of a husband, the esteem of friends, and the re- 
spect of the world. 

Show her that regularity of features and 
symmetry of form, are not essentials in the 
composition of the woman, whom the wise man 
would select as the partner of his life. Seek, 
as an example, some one of your less fair ac- 
quaintance, whose sweet disposition, gentle 
manners, and winning deportment render her 
the delight of her kindred, the dear solace to 
her husband. Show your young and lovely pu- 
pil, what use this amiable woman has made of 
her few'talents; and then call on her to culti- 
vate her more extraordinary endowments to 
the glory of her Creator, the honour of her 
a and to the maintainance of her own 

appiness in both worlds. To do this, requires 
that her aims should be virtuous, and the 
means she employs to reach them, of the same 
nature. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the New York American. 


Lorp anp Lavy Brnoy.—The poet Campbell 
has come forward in the New Monthly Magazine to 
the aid of Lady Byron, and is now embroiled ina 
literary quarrel with the biographer of her husband. 
Mr. pe vor commences with this curious confes- 
sion of editorial practice; which none but a man far 
honester in purpose than considerate in conduct 
should be ingenuous enough to make: 

, “* Mr. Moore’s Life of the Noble Bard was re- 
wewed in our last number: it must now be reviewed 
sgain. Among the literary notices of the New 

Monthly, I consented to the insertion of a laudatory 
account of the work; nay, more, I expunged a pore 
tion of the manuscript critique, in which Mr. Moore 
was censured for unfairness towards Lady Byron. 
This I did from unwillingness to blame my friend 
Mr. Moore, and from having scarcely dipped into 
the censured parts of the book.” 

The London Spectator, speaking of this contro- 
versy says: 

ws We ave not leisure or inclination to follow Mr. 
Campbell through his impeachments of Mr. Moore’s 
candour and fairness; which he oddly enough, in 
one instance, accompanies with an acknowledgment 
that he has not examined the ground of his animad- 
version, but adopted it from the report of others: 
‘*] have not read in your book,” says he, **for I 
hate to wade through it”—a sentiment more natu- 
ral than just; but we believe the criticism is correct, 
though the mode of making it is not consistent with 
the prudence of fairness. We have one remark, how- 
ever, to make upon the tenor of the whole paper; 
and it is, that the morality is surely of a questiona- 
ble kind which allows the description of friend to 
be applied to the person whom it is the object of 
the argument to exhibit as a wilful waducer. In 
such cases, the friend and the zeal for virtue cannot 
both be retained,” 

The following remarks, on the same subject, are 
from the Literary Gazette: 

‘* This strange matter has, as we noticed in our 
last, assumed another and a darker shade, from the 
interference of Mr. Campbell, who, assuming to be 
the personal champion of Lady Byron, has stepped 
forward to throw the most odious imputations upon 
the character of Lord Byron, which can possibly be 
left to the worst imaginations to conceive.—Against 
this course we protest, in the name of all that is 
honourable in human nature. We were the unde- 
viating censurers of the poet’s injurious productions 
during his life-time; but we cannot do otherwise than 
condemn, in far stronger terms, any attempt, after 
he is laid in his grave, to blast him forever byimys- 
terious and voiceless whisperings. Of what mon- 
strous crime was he guilty ’—for unless he was guilty 
of some monstrous crime, a foul wrong is done to his 
memory. His accusers are bound, by every moral 
and sacred tie, to be definite in their ~ Sot against 
such there is a possibility of defence; but there can 
be no shield against the horribly vague denuneiation 
which has been so intemperately hurled at the un- 
rotected and unanswering dead. And what called 
this forth? A very slight»surmise by Mr. Moore 
against the parents of Lady Byron—to repel which 
she comes rashly out with a statement that damns 
the husband of her bosom; and, as if this were not 
enough, the zeal of Mr. Campbell advances to pour 
additional suspicion and ignominy upon his moulder- 
ing ashes. The fame of a Byron is public property; 
and, after what has passed, it is imperative on his 
adversaries either to fix some eternal brand upon it, 
such as can justify their language,—or confess that 
they have used expressions which no conduet of his 
could authorize. And we are persuaded that they 
must do the latter; for it is incredible that any wo- 
man of the spirit and honour of Lady Byron could 
have lived an hour with a man whom she knew to 


be a detested criminal; and far less that she should 
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pond ith him in playful and soothing 
; e pice of insanity itself cannot reconcile 
this wigh any thing like the atrocious guilt now by 
circumstance imputed; and we do earnestly trust that 
an explanation will yet be vouchsafed, whieh shall 
set this painful discussion to rest in a manner more 
satisfactory tothe world. 

**Having, in these few remarks, grappled with the 
main point at issue, we abstain saying a syllable on 
minor affairs: and we do not deem ourselves in a 
condition to blame any one of the parties we have 
been obliged to name.” 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
ProritasLe Purtantunory.—Of all ‘* them ’are 
things what wears caps and aprons,” give us Fanny 
Wright for driving a in. The good public has 
several times been told of the philanthropy of this 
uestionable lady, in taking out sundry slaves from 
ew Orleans to Hayti; who, it was pretended, were 
enabled to throw away their chains, and walk forth 
regenerated, emancipated and disenthyalled by the 
munificence of this ‘‘ irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.”? But we have been put into the pos- 
session of some facts and documents upon the sub- 
ject of Panny’s expedition, which leave all the 
wooden-nutmeg stories so far behind, that it would 
require Dr. Herschell’s telescope to see them. In 
the first place, it appears, that on the 10th of Janua- 
ry last past, Fanny chartered the brig John Quincy 
Adams, of Boston, to take herself and thirty negroes 
to St. Domingo—Port-au-Prince. These negroes, 
it was represented, had been purchased by Fanny, 
for the purpose of emancipation. But itis now said, 
that at least twenty-seven of the thirty were free al- 
ready, and were only coaxed to go along with her, 
to assist in the comedy of ‘‘ raising the wind.” For 
the use of the brig, Fanny paid Captain Lawrenson, 
the master, $1600—we do not speak without book, 
as we have a copy of the charter-party before us. 
But, as there was a good deal of room in the hold 
of the brig, Captain Lawrenson had the privilege of 
carrying freight, on his own account, to the amount 
of 200 barrels. Now it was of no consequence to 
Capt. L. to whom he should pay the duties justly 
chargeable upon the freight which he was thus about 
to take to the Port-au-Prince market; and as Fanny 
was going upon an extraordinary mission of philan- 
thropy, ‘she certainly had a right to make the most 
af her errand of mercy. 
_ With this view she had the following provision 
carefully incorporated into the charter-party:— 
*< And the said Lawrenson further agrees with the 
said Wright, to permit whatever freight he may put 
' on board the said brig, to be entered by the said 
Wright, in her name, at the custom-house in the 
said port of Port-au-Prince.” And here we arrive 
at the cream of the joke:—‘‘ THE Sain LaWRENSON 
TO ALLOW THE SAID WRIGHT THE REGYLAR DUTIES 
GON THE SAID ARTICLES, AS ARE CHARGED IN THE TA- 
BIFF OF DUTIES OF THAT IstaND.” ‘This last provi- 


sion is the key which unlocks the hidden mystery of 


the whole voyage. Fanny had not miscalculated the 
influence which her charms, and the object of her 
visit, would have upon the gallant and accomplished 
head of the sable court of Hayti. At her mere pre- 
sence, boarding officers would be disarmed, and 
custom-house clerks forget to make their entries. 
And what could the chief himself do, less, than by 
a single dash of his pen, to order the duties on the 
whole cargo to be remitted. Magnanimous Boyer! 
Fortunate Fanay Wright!!—It was so done. The 
ods were entered in the name of the philan- 
opist, and the courteous Ebony remitted the du- 
ties to the lady Topaz, amounting, we are told, to 
KINE THOUSAND DOLLARS, which sum the Captain 
id over to his fair constitutent as per agreement, 
in the charter-party. His Excellency the Haytien 
** Military Chieftain” also caused his poet laureate 
to make a sonnet on the eye-brows of this ‘* Virgin 
of the Continent,” as the said laureate called her, 
of which we lately rendered into sorrowful 
prose—but the best the case would admit of. And 
this is not all. The President was lavish of his 
nts to his fair visitant, and among other 
things put into her hands a purse of oNE HUNDRED 
DOUBLOONS—enough to pay for the whole concern, 
and leaving the duties, over and above the value of 
the three slaves actually emancipated, as a clear 
profit on the speculation! If this operation does 
not beat the tricks of any yankee pedlar that ever 
sallied forth from Berlin, Suffield, or the Turkey 
Hills, then we have never heard the worst of them. 
We have heard it said of some of these itinerant 
gentlemen, that they were never known to weep but 
when weeding their onions, nor blush but when 
plating their tin. But we rather guess that they 
would have cause to weep, should they ever make a 
dicker with Fanny, and blush to find how easily she 
could take a yankee in. 


_ THE RIGHT USE OF TERMs.—If you wish to 
reach people’s minds, you must their lan- 
guage. An inexperienced landsman, who was 
appointed a petty officer on board of a man- 
of-war, was directed by the Lieutenant to 
order the light extinguished in the main top. 
He came upon deck and ordered the man in 
the top to“ extinguish that expiring luminary.” 
The man replied, “ No such rope in the ship, 
sir.’ The command was repeated a second 
and a third time, the sailor replying, “ No such 
rope in the ship, sir.” The officer went be- 
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low in a great rage to the Lieutenant, and 
desired the man might be punished. The other 
replied, ** You did not give the right order. 
Hear me.” He then came up and called out, 
Halloa, maintop!” “Ay, ay, sir.” ‘“Douse 
hat there glim!” *“Ay, ay, sir.”—Sailor’s 


Magazine. 
CARDING AT WASHINGTON. 

The following amusing description of the ori- 
gin and progress of visiting cards, is extracted 
from the “ Banner of the Constitution.” 

Of all the labour-saving inventions that have 
yet been discovered, there is none which ex- 
ceeds what, in Washington, is called carding. 
The term is technical, belonging to the science 
of etiquette, and although it is an improvement 
which is familiar to the fashionable people in all 
the cities, yet it is not so to all those for whom 
this lucubration is intended, and we shall ac- 
cordingly, for their benefit, give a brief history 
ofthe rise and progress of this very sensible 
and time-saving art. 

In the days of our great grandfathers and 
great grandmothers, when the intercourse of 
society was carried on upon the true principles 
of sociability,—when it was lawful for Mrs. A. 
to send her compliments to Mrs. B. with a mes- 
sage, that if she Mrs. B. was not engaged Mrs. 
A. would come and drink tea with her,—it was 
the custom for any one, who wished to see a 
friend, to go to his house, knock at the door 
with his knuckles, and if his friend was not at 
home, to say to his wife, or daughter, or any 
one else who should happen to come to the 
door, that he would call again. This was the 
genuine old fashioned mode of visiting, and al- 
though it has long been exploded, as a vulgar 
and anti-good-society custom, yet we presume 
it still exists in many parts of the country, 
amongst persons who venerate the good old 
— of their forefathers. 

he first step towards refinement in this 
particular, which characterized the incipient 
march of mind, was leaving the name of the call- 
er at the door without any signification of his 
intention to call again. But as sometimes a 
bungling cook or chambermaid, would come to 
the door, who could not remember names, it 
became expedient, in order to prevent mistakes, 
that the caller should take his pencil out of his 
pocket book and write his name upon any 
piece of paper which he might happen to have 
about him. 

‘l'o this improvement succeeded cards, which 
announced the commencement of a new era in 
the science of visiting. At first the name was 
written on the card with a pen. Copperplate 
printing soon followed, and with it all the em- 
bellishments which could be contrived,such as 
gilt edges, embossed and polished surfaces, and 
all the various tastes as tosize and shapes, Ro- 
man letter, script and German text, in ink, or 
gold leaf, according as the different fancies of 
people suggested. ‘These cards were left at 
the houses,of persons called upon after learning 
that they were not at heme, and if the visit 
was intended to kill more than one bird witha 
stone, the card was disfigured by having one, 
two or three of its corners turned down. 

This custom continued for a considerable 
time, but as society extended, and large par- 
ties became fashionable, it was found impossi- 
ble to pay personal visits to every body of five 
hundred to whom invitations were intended to 
be sent. The expedient of carding was then 
resorted to, which is simply dropping a card 
With a man you do not care six-pence about, 
without the trouble of carding a man with your 
own hands. Anempty carriage may perform 
the job as well as a full one, and in the present 
advanced state of the science,a gentleman 
may sit in his chamber, and without stirring a 
foot from the fire may visit the whole city. 

But the visiting by cards has an advantage 
over a personal visit. The latter is temporary 
and fleeting ; the former perpetual and lasting. 
In one case, as soon as the door is shut behind 
your back you are forgotten; out of sight, out 
ofmind. Butin the other, you are stuck up 
over the mantel-piece, among a crowd of other 
sensible people like yourself, to be gazed at by 
the social visiters of the family, and are thus 
made to add to the glory and dignity of the 
gentleman who has the good fortune to be 
carded by you. No longer is your card disfi- 
gured like a child’s spelling book, but each per- 


son called is to be complimented with a sepa- 


rate card, from each individual caller, so that 
a pack of cards is sometimes hardly enough to 
while away the morning with. 

Somebody will perhaps ask, “« what has card- 
ing to do with political economy?” We re- 
ply that it has a vast deal to do with domestic 
economy, which is a kindred science, and as it 
saves time and hack hire, it is of incalculable 
advantage to those who have neither leisure 
= money to spare in a city like Washington, 
where the population isso very much scatter- 
ed, and where no one can pretend to pay vi- 
sits to all whom they wish to see. We think, 
that an opportunity is afforded for the esta- 
blishment of a new branch of American Indus- 
try, which would require no, tariff law to give 
it proper encouragement, and we should not 
be surprised, some of these days, to see signs 
stuck up in various parts of this city, “ Visit- 
ing by proxy done here.” 

And whilst upon this subject, we will make 
a suggestion, for which we think we shall re- 
ceive the thanks of a number of those who are 
liable to first visits, which is, that strangers be 
particular in their address on their cards. 
From the want of necessary precaution, visits 
are often not returned; for it is too much to re- 
quire of the person called upon, who general] 
has some business to attend to, that he should 
not only return a visit, but that he should 
waste his time hunting up the lodgings of the 
person calling. We know that great com- 
plaints exist on this subject. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


A vast deal is said, by almost every body, 
about the servility of newspapers. They are 
servile—timid—mean spirited—but to what is 
the evil to be attributed ?—To newspaper-edi- 
tors?—By no means. It must be traced home 
to the people themselves—the great body of the 
community. Editors are servile because the 
public is intolerant—they dare not express 
their own views, because they know that the 
meed of their independence would be starva- 
tion. 

We might detail a great number of facts in 
illustration of the intolerant spirit that per- 
vyadesthe community. Nota few attempts have 
been made to intimidate us.~ During our recent 
visit to Providence, a friend, who had been so 
kind as to take charge of our paper, chanced 
to say in an editorial article, that it was not 
good policy for Protestants to be continually 
abusing the Catholics and stigmatizing them as 
infidels. Well—what was the consequence?— 
One of our Protestant readers—a man of some 
notoriety—withdrew his advertising patronage, 
and avowed a determination to injure us to the 
extent of his power. Such a calamity has be- 
fallen us, because the damnable heresy of bro- 
therly love and charity has been advocated in 
our columns. Nor are men more tolerant in 
matters of their own worldly interest than in 
the concernments of religion. Here is a case 
in point. A few weeks ago, a new steamboat 
commenced running between this city and New 
York, and we, in a paragraph of some dozen 
lines, spoke favourably of her appearance and 
accommodations. This we did out of mere 
courtesy, and without knowing or caring any 
thing about the squabbles, that might or might 
not exist among a few of our citizens on the 
subject of steamboat competition. But what 
was the effect? Why—certain gentlemen— 
gentlemen of the highest respectability—noti- 
fied us, on the day our little paragraph appear- 
ed, that the light of their countenances would 
no longer shine upon our establishment, with 
healing in its beams. 

Now with all this we find no fault—none at 
all. Heaven knows we are willing, that every 
man should patronise the paper he likes best— 
but, when we find men declaiming, one day, 
upon the servility of the press, and, the next, 
endeavouring to annihilate a periodical because 
it has the courage to inculcate charity, or to 
mention the name of some particular steamboat 
without leave asked of them, we cannot but be 
amused at the obliquities of human nature. By 
the independence of the press, most men mean 
mere servility to their own private views— 
neither more nor less. They first bind an edi- 
tor, hand and foot, with the shackles of indi- 
vidual opinions, and then reproach him for not 
walking abroad in the strength and dignity of 
conscious independence. 
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To us, the secret threats and open denunci- 
ations of a few burlesque tyrants are of no con- 
sequence, for we have a patronage that enables 
us to bid them a triumphant defiance. With 
some periodicals, however, the case is differ- 
ent. The loss of twenty subscribers or of two 
or three advertising patrons would be their 
ruin. The proprietors of such papers, so long 
as the dear people are disposed to exercise an 
intolerant censorship over them, have nothing 
to do but either to retire from their business or 
watch with een | anxiety the chang- 
ing whims, temporal and spiritual, of two or 
three hundred individuals, and give place to 
nothing in their columns, save what will square 
exactly with these whims in all their varied 
absurdities. —V. E. Review. 
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“ FeMALE INFLUENCE,” properly speaking, 
is that tenderness, by which she corrects the 
asperities of her husband’s temper; allures 
him by her unfeigned pity to an imitation of 
her angelical example; soothes his sorrows, 
and blunts the arrows of misfortune; urges 
him to pursue the path of rectitude by the 
most endearing allurements ; and views his 
irregularities with sadness and compassion. 


Y | To pursue any other method of exercising her 


* influence,” is nothing less than unwarrant- 
able female usurpation. 
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Saturpay, June 5, 1830. 


NEW AGENTS. 

MippLETown SENTINEL, Middletown, 
Ct. 

E. B. Draxg, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Taomas R. Gettys, Bedford, Pa. 

Cuartes Warrrtr, Bookseller, Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Bens. Homans, Georgetown, D. C. 

S. Bowtes, Springfield, Mass. 

Simms & Dunzra, Office City Gazette, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Wi triam Pizrcz, P. M. Troy, New York, 

Canrenter, Esq. Albany, N. Y. 


We are indebted to Joel B. Sutherland, Esq. 
for several valuable public documents, 


THE WORKING MEN IN NEW YORK. 

We hear, with deep regret, of dissention in 
the ranks of the Working Men of New York. 
We have ever Icoked upon this party as con- 
tending for just rights and honest principles, one 
calculated to do away, ina great measure, the 
designs of corrupt men, who profess adhe- 
rence to party doctrines simply for the accom- 
plishment of their own selfish ends. The suc- 
cess with which the exertions of the working 
men have met in various parts of the country, 
gave earnest that they would soon arrive at that 
maturity and strength in their organization and 
measures, that would bid defiance to the corrupt 
stratagems of those wily office hunting aristo- 
crats diametrically opposed to their views, Not- 
withstanding the disaffection already apparent 
in their ranks, we still cherish this hope. Arti- 
sans, mechanics, and working men form a Jarge 
majority of the democracy of this country. They 
advocate equality of privileges, a liberal system 
of education, rights of conscience, and abolish- 
ment of imprisonment for debt. These are the 
great features of their policy, with which other 
characteristics of a nature less distinct are blend- 
ed. But their entire code is founded upon pro- 
per rights and just conclusions. They profess 
adherence to no distinct political body, but pur- 
sue the accomplishment of their views indepen- 
dent of any party banner, or party influence. 
it cannot be questioned, however, but the great 
body of working men are democrats; democrats 
in principle, without ranking themselves under 
the discipline and regulations which necessarily 


guide the conduct of those, who declare them- | 


selves the professt@l adherents of party spirit. 
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It is proper for the accomplishment of their 
views, that this distinction should be apparent. 
It would be unwise in them to profess fealty 
to either of the two great parties, which are the 
dividing line in the political opinions of the peo- 
ple of thiscountry. They should guard against 
disunion, and advocate measures. Their candi- 
dates for office should be chosen on the exclu- 
clusive grounds of honesty, capability, and an 
undeviating devotion to the cause they are se- 
lected to advocate. They should prefer princi- 
ple to preferment; and with such men, and such 
views, the working people will rise to that pro- 
per standing in society, and exercise that influ- 
ence in political life, to which, as the largest 
portion of the American people, they are enti- 
tled. 

In reference to the proceedings of avery large 
meeting, lately held in New York, the reports 
are altogether contradictory. Itis pretty gene- 
rally known, that there are two daily papers es- 
tablished in that city, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the working people. Both are con- 
ducted with ability; the editorial articles in the 
Daily Sentinel being written in a style beyond 
most of the crude compositions which are thrown 
before the public through the columns of a news- 
paper. The Evening Journal, although not so 
dignified and original in its tone, is still an able 
paper; and with the exertions of these two, pro- 
perly united, the influence of the working peo- 
ple might have been extended, not only in New 
York, but throughout the country. But, alas 
for human nature, the editors of these journals 
have turned traitors to each other; and in doing 
so, have given a vital stab to the cause they ad- 
vocate. The principle cause of difference ap- 
pears to exist in the suggestions made by the 
Sentinel, in reference to a system of national 
education, namely— 

** That it is the duty of government to appro- 
priate the public funds, not for the endowment 
of exclusive schools and colleges, but for the 
support of a ‘system of education which shall 
unite under the same roof the children of the 


poor and the rich, the widow’s charge and the or- 
Pp han 


At first, this doctrine was reiterated by the 


Journal; but, it having been discovered that 2. 


Dale Owen was its author, a warfare immediately 
commenced. The working men forthwith split 
into two parties. Twenty-five of the executive 
committee denounced the Sentinel, and the re- 
maining number of that body denounced those 
twenty-five. One is charged with advocating 
infidelity, the other is charged with a vacillating 
course. Immediately on the dissention being 
made public, a meeting of the whole body of 
working men was called. That meeting took 
place at the North American Hotelon Wednesday 
evening last. Upwards of two thousand persons 
assembled. The Courier and Inquirer describes 
the proceedings as tumultuous and disgraceful 
to any civilized nation. Cries of **down with 
Miss Wright;” ‘‘huzza for the twenty-five;” 
down with the levelling system;” huzza for 


- infidelity ;”” and similar sentences are said to have 


been uttered. The Sentinel had a handbill cir- 
lated, running thus:—.__ 


PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN! 

Working Men, be true to yourselves, this evening! 

Will you support a set of designing men who 
OPPOSED you at the last election, headed by 
NOAH COOK, of Coffin Handbill notoriety ?— 
Will you sanction a CHURCH and STATE par- 
ty in denouncing as infidels and agrarians all who 
will not fall into their unhallowed schemes? If 
you value Liberty of Conscience—if you do not 
wish to see a Christian Party in Politics trium- 
phant in their endeavours to unite Church and 
State—if you value ee equal rights, support 
universal education; freedom of opinion; abolish- 
ment of imprisonment for debt; abolishment of 
the banking and other monopolies; and of an 
expensive law system; the principles adyocated 


by the immortal JEFFERSON, the penman of 
the Declaration of Independence!! 


The banner of the opposition was as follows: 


Liberty! Principle!! Mechanics and other 
Working Men, to your posts! Another base at- 
tempt is making to palm upon us 

INFIDELITY and AGRARIANISM! 

You, then, who love your country, your chil- 
dren, and the cause of Liberty and Principle— 
You who wish to preserve the civil institutions 
of your country free from the baneful levelling 
system of a Funatical set of Foreigners, attend: 
rally round the standard of Liberty, at the North 
American Hotel, this (Wednesday) evening, 
May 26, at 7 o’clock, and put down, for ever, 
these infatuated individuals, who wish to ruin 
the Working Men’s cause. 


The Sentinel on the ensuing morning con- 
tained a long account of the proceedings of the 
meeting, with the name of Ebenezer Ford as 
chairman. The Evening Journal also gave an 
account, with different proceedings and a differ- 
ent chairman. The Sentinel asserts they have 
five to one of a majority, which the Journal most 
lustily denies. 

In short, we can gather nothing which may be 
depended upon, from the contending journals; 
and, whilst we regret there should exist any 
cause of difference, we trust the working men 
of this state will be warned by this example, the 
consequences of which will be so disastrous, and 
that they will saffer no little jealousies to disturb 
that unison of sentiment and design so indis- 
pensable to success in any public measure. 


Torerancrt.—We are pleased with the tone 
of an article, which we recently met with under 
the editorial head of the Cincinnati Daily Ga- 
zette. It isa critique on an article emanating 
from the editorial pericranium of the Christian 
Journal, and is so excellent in its tone, that we 
cannot forbear quoting the following passage: 


Amongst a people where areverence for reli- 
gion and religious institutions is a prevailing 
sentiment, an acute sensibility, upon religious 
subjects, must be a predominant feeling. It is 
difficult for an individual, strongly convinced of 
the correctness of his own opinions, and of the 
error of his neighbour, in such a vital matter, to 
be tolerant; and yet, it is a case, in which toler- 
ance is an especial duty. Each are generally 
honest, equally zealous, and, unless they learn to 
bear and forbear, they are precipitated, by their 
passions, into the most odious strifes, without 
being sensible of it. These strifes are deeply 
injurious to the cause of religion, frequently pro- 
ducing more pernicious results than the direct 
efforts of its open adversaries, If evidence of 
this be called for, it may be easily supplied. 
What, but these strifes and their consequences, 
furnishes the topics of discussion and of reproach 
with which the irreligious regale themselves 
every where? Are they not the principal themes 
of all declaimers against the clergy and the 
whole body of the religious professors of the 
country? Let these topics, and the sarcasm with 
which they are garnished, be abstracted from 
the discourses of the egotistical leveller, who 
has recently figured in our city, and would any 
thing remain to attract attention? Rational men 
know that all these interrogatories must receive 
affirmative answers. Why, then, do they not 


discourage the intolerance in which these evils}. 


have their origin? 

Does any one ask, who is an offender in this 
particular that should be rebuked? I refer him 
to the Christian Journal of Tuesday last. The 
following are the terms in which an editorial 
article, headed ‘‘valuable testimony,” is com- 
menced:— 

“It is cheering to turn from the heartless 
ribaldry of such works as the ‘ Free Enquirer,’ 
the ill founded aspersions of the ‘ Reformer,’ the 
brawling Jacobinism of ‘ Priest-craft Unmasked,’ 
the subtle malignity and serpentine smoothness 
of the * Unitarian Christian Examiner,’ and the 
sour, sarcastic sneers, and wanton attacks of the 
‘Christian Baptist,’ to such remarks as the fol- 
lowing, taking from the National Gazette, edited 
by Mr. Walsh.” 

Is this language proper to be employed by 
one whose labour is love? Is it properly applied 
to the works of others, who, like the Christian 
Examiner and Christian Baptist, profess to be 


Christians’? Can it produce any possible good? 


Rude reproaches never yet enlightened the un- 
derstanding, or reformed the conduct of any man. 
How can those, who labour to instruct and re- 
claim, be excused for employing them? 


We do not know to what article the Journal 


refers, as having appeared in the National Ga- ft 


zette, but to show the tone of religion which the 
editor of that journal sometimes indulges, we 
quote the following from a recent number of his 
print: 

** To diffuse widely a taste for the objects of 
botany and horticulture, is to promote purity of 
morals and refinement HH feelings; and whoever 
contributes to such ends may think he is acting 
in the identical and proper direction of religious 
benevolent institutions. Assuredly, the study 
of the vegetable kingdom is adapted to create 
admiration and love of the Creator, and to super- 
sede vicious indulgence--results at which Bible 
and ‘Tract societies may be supposed to aim.” 

In other words, the editor of the National Ga- 
zette thinks that to encourage the Horticultural 
Society, to which he refers in the above para- 
graph, is an indication of religion more laudable 
and praiseworthy, and productive of more bene- 
ficial effects, than to endeavour to disseminate 
Holy Writ, and the divine truths there inscribed. 
We are no bigot, neither are we a sceptic; but 
the spirit in which some of our religious editors 
indulge, is unbecoming the cause to which they 
profess adherence—unbecoming philosophy, hu- 
manity, and charity. We find no fault with the 
editor of the National Gazette for the expression 
of his peculiar opinions. The paragraph which 
we have quoted, was written to exculpate him- 
self from a charge preferred by a morning paper, 
in which he is said to have construed the design 
of the Horticultural Society and its exhibition, 
into'a religious stratagem; but it is evident, in 
reading the explanation, that in endeavouring to 
get out of one difficulty he fell into another of 
still greater magnitude. Mr. Walsh never in- 
tended to doubt the beneficial results of Bible 
Societies; at least, he never intended that that 
scepticism should be made apparent to the 
world. One who takes upon himself all the airs 
of a moralist, and denounces as a human fiend 
such a man as Lord Byron, because he chooses 
to differ with him in religious faith, could scarce- 
ly design to publish to the world his contempt 
for all religious associations. Yet such seems 
the fact. The editor of the National Gazette 
explicitly and scornfully says, ** Bible and Tract 
Societies are supposed to aim” at beneficial re- 
sults, 


What will our champion of the Christian Jour- 
nal say after this?’ He denounces some of his 
fellow-labours in the vineyard of Christianity as 
‘‘subtle,” ‘* malignant,” sour,” ** sarcastic,” 
and ** wanton,” yet holds up as the model of his 
admiration a man who repudiates Bible and 
Tract Societies-—a means which orthodox Chris- 
tians profess of high importance in extending the 
truths of divine revelation. Yet such is religious 


bigotry. 


The rapidity with which weekly newspapers 
are multiplied in this country, is astonishing. 
Scarcely a day elapses but the mails bring us 
additions to a stock, which is already more 
than sufficient for the wants of the people. If 
it wete possible to confine and concentrate all 
the raysof intelligence that now glimmerthrough 
the hundreds of hebdomadals with which the 
country abounds, to some dozen periodicals, we 
should then be likely to have journals of interest 
and intelligence, calculated to give a tone to the 
times, and improve our political as well as our 
moral character. Now, the greater portion of 
them are mere transcripts from those few, the 
editors of which, avail themselves of the earliest 
literary and political intelligence. We say this, 
without any wish to disparage the numerous 


competitors with whom we exchange courtesies, | 


It would be to the advantage of all, if i of 

pursuing a course of policy calculated qnly tp 

induce to the poverty of the many publishers 

scattered throughout the country, that the pa. 

ronage of the public should be divided among 

afew. Many an ambitious and talented young 

man would be preserved from disappointment 
and ruin, and by pursuing an avocation more 

congenial to his disposition, might obtain a rank 

in life calculated as well to insure his pecuniary 
welfare as his moral happiness, In most of our 
country villages, newspapers are started solely 
from political considerations. Men possessing 
somewhat of worldly wealth and influence, am- 
bitious for a still greater share, induce some un- 
fortunate printer to undertake the establishment 
of a newspaper, with large promises of political 
preferment and ultimate wealth. For a little 
while the excitement which such an event na- 
turally produces, is sufficient to keep the paper 
afloat; patronage is won away from a journal of 
more ancient worth and standing; the election 
takes place, and one of the journals of a neces- 
sity falls with the success of the opposite party. 
It is then that we hear complaints of a want of 
patronage; of a discontinuance of the paper, and 
of bankruptcy on the part of the proprietor. But 
for all this, these warnings are without their pro- 
per effect. As fast as one journal sinks among 
the “sluggish waters of cblivion,” another rises 
in its stead. Thus it is impossible for journals, 
of real merit and worth, to maintain rank and a 
certainty of continued patronage. 

On the other hand, the conductors of our pub- 
lic newspapers and literary periodicals, should 
invariably be men possessed of more than ordi- 
nary force of mind, and clearness of discrimina- 
tion; able to give a proper tone to the morals of 
the nation. Until the press of this country is 
exclusively under the cognizance of such men, 
it will always be degenerate and subject to mer 
cenary purffoses,—a mere pander for political 
adventurers, 


W. L. Ganrison.—We rejoice to see the una- 
nimity of sentiment which prevails, with regard 
to the incarceration of this philanthropist. Fran- 
cis Todd, the plaintiff in the case, has doomed 
himself to no enviable fame by his persecution 
in the measure. It is well said by a contempo- 
rary, that no one can envy Mr. Todd his feel- 
ings, when he walks the streets with the con- 
sciousness that people are pointing at him, ex- 
claiming, ** there goes the owner of the slaver!’?— 
The. editor of the Boston Courier has received a 
communication from Garrison, which we subjoin: 


Baltimore, May 12, 1850. 

Dear Sir--I salute you from the walls of my 
prison! So weak is poor human nature, that com- 
monly, the larger the building it occupies, the 
more it is puffed up with inordinate pride. I 
assure you, that, notwithstanding the massive 
dimensions of this superstructure—its imperish- 
able strength, its redundant passages, its multi- 
capsular apartments--I am as humble as any 
occupant of a ten foot building in our great Ba- 
bel; which frame of mind, my friends must ac- 
knowledge, is very commendable. It is true, I 
am not the owner of this huge pile, nor the grave 
lord keeper of it; but then, I pay no rent—am 
bound to make no repairs—~and enjoy the luxu- 
ry of independence divested of its cares, 

Now don’t look amazed, because I am in con- 
finement. I have neither broke any man’s head 
nor picked any man’s pocket, neither committed 
highway robbery, nor fired any part of the city. 
Yet, true it is I am in prison, as snug as a robin 
in his cage; but I sing as often, and quite as well, 
as I did before my wings were clipped. To 
change the figure: here I strut, the lion of the 
day; and of course, attract a great numberof vi- 
siters, as the exhibition is gratuitous; so that be- 
tween the conversation of my friends, the labours 
of all my brain, and the ever changing curiosi- 
ties of this huge menagerie, time flies astonish- 
ingly swift. Moreover, this is a capital place to 


sketch the lights and shadows of human nature. 
Every day, in the gallery of my imagination, I 
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up afresh picture, Ishall have arare col- 


Jection at the expiration of my visit. a ° 
A CARD. 

To Mr. Francig Todd, Merchant, of Newburyport, Mass. 

Sir:—As a New England man, and a fellow- 
townsman, I am ashamed of your conduct. How 
could you suffer your noble ship to be freighted 
with the wretched victims of slavery? Is not this 
porrible traffic offensive to God, and revolting 
to humanity? You have a wife; do you love her? 
you have children; if a merchant should kidnap, 
gnother sell, and a third transport them to a fo- 
reign market, how would you bear this bereave- 
ment? What language would be strong enough 
to denounce the abettor? You would rend the 
heavens with your lamentations! There is no 
sicrifice so painful to parents as the loss of their 
gispring. So cries the voice of nature! 

Take another case. Suppose you and your 
family were seized on execution, and sold at 

ublic auction: a New Orleans planter buys your 
children; a Georgian, your wife; a South Caro- 
jinian, yourself: would one of your townsmen 
(believing the job to be a profitable one) be 
blameless for transporting you all thither, though 
familiar with all these afflicting circumstances? 

Sir, lowe you noill-will. My soul weeps over 
yourerror, I denounced your conduct in strong 
language; but did you not deserve it? Consult 
your bible and your heart. I am in prison for 
denouncing slavery in a free country! You, who 
have assisted in oppressing your fellow crea- 
tures, are permitted to go at large, and enjoy 
the fruits of your crime! 

You shall hear from me again. In the mean 
time, with mingled emotions, &c. &c. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Baltimore Jail, May 13, 1830. 


The New York Mirror has not been forwarded 
tous by its editor, since we took the liberty of 
telling him that he was a nonentity among the 
literary men of this country. His vanity, which 
is egregious, was terribly shocked, and after 
writing to several of his correspondents to assist 
him in a reply, he abandoned the affair. Per- 
haps there is no greater dunderhead in this coun- 
try, at the head of a press, than this same George 
P., Morris. The editorial articles with which he 
occasionally interlards his handsomelyeprinted 
sheet, are the most spiritless, lukewarm, and 
laboured productions, that come under our no- 
tice; for, although the editor has stopped his 
exchange, one of his contemporaries forwards his 
sheet to us, that we may laugh at the absur- 
dities under the editorial head, We intend some 
day to amuse our readers with a history of a 
drama, of which this editor says he is the author. 
In the mean time, we quote the following ex- 
tract from a letter from an intelligent correspon- 
dent. It is dated, 


Sandy Hill, May 22, 1830. 


For the first time, dear sir, I have ventured to 
obtrude my bantling upon your notice;—you 
may render it the last. It has cost me a pista- 
reen and a few idle moments; it will cost you 
less, (should you thus see fit to honour me) in 
consigning it to the devi/, I am impressed with 
afar from unfavourable opinion of the usefulness 
of the Album, and the talents of its editor. I 
shall think none the less highly of either should 
my verses be proscribed.* 

A-few remarks by the way upon the New 
York Mirror. Iam a subscriber to the present 
volume, and thus far, there has been scarcely a 
criticism from the editor’s pen: although he pro- 
mised one of Moore’s Byron, which promise 
he has not fulfilled—availing himself of the 
talents of others, as an excuse, (and doubtless 
atrue one) for the poverty of his own. It is 
seldom that an editorial article exceeds the limits 
of a paragraph, and when it does occur, it is 
upon subjects local and uninteresting to the ge- 
heral reader. How he has contrived to enlist 
= and continue so much ability, (for instance, Wet- 
more, Fay, Proteus, Arion, Mrs. Embury, Thyr- 
za, etc. etc.) in support of his paper, I am at a 
loss to determine; but am more than half in- 
clined to think that the almost monthly poetical 


* Weare sorry to say, that notwithstanding’the 
kind opinion of our correspondent, his verses 
are rejected. He is no poet, and our duty, de- 
spite of our good feeling towards him, oblige us 


to tell him sa. ' 


had either 
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puffs~-which are by the by very palatable to the 
aspiring—-exert, together with something more 
substantial, a great influence in bringing that 
about, Ifthe ‘*C.” of the Mirror were to be 
elected to the editorial chair, | opine its columns 
would display much more talent and ability: so 
far, at least, as his pen would be concerned. 

_ As soon as I can ascertain the character, and 
see a number of Whittier’s paper, I shall be- 
come a subscriber. He possesses a genius, and 
there is a sweetness and serenity in the music 
of his lyre, which puts to shame the cant and 
ricketty effusions of too many of his rhyming co- 
temporaries. 

Do not desert Willis. He is truly a man 
“more sinned against than sinning,” and the 
merciless attacks of several of his envious bre- 
thren, evince a spirit too niggardly to be feared, 
and too dishonest to meet with approbation. 

Where is Halleck? I mean his muse—his mor- 
tal part may be found somewhere in New York. 
Another satire, like that addressed to Recorder 
Riker, would, were the jade impartial, place him 
at the summit of ‘* Fame’s ladder.” 

I am now about to say the pleasantest thing 
that profounder scribbles than myself have often 
said before me——J have done. 

A right pleasant correspondentthis; we should 


like to hear from him again. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the news- 
papers, headed, “the miseries of wealth,’ in 
which it is stated, that a person drawing a high 
prize in a lottery, immediately went mad in con- 
sequence. The story is untrue; the person ad- 
verted to as crazed, drew no prize, and became 
deranged from another cause. 


The Norfolk Free Press has a standing adver- 
tisement over its editorial head running thus— 
‘¢Printed and published in the house owned by 
Miles King, Main street, west of the Farmers’ 
Bank.” We should like to know who cares 
whether the house is owned by Miles King or 
King Miles! 


We have before us the first number of the 
Craftsman, since Brooks entered upon his duties 
as adjunct editor. The paper has a more intel- 
ligent air than formerly, and is adorned with the 
contributions of Mrs. Brooks, and her sister, 
Miss Aiken, both clever rhymesters, if not excel- 
lent poets. Brooks tells us, in his leading arti- 
cle, that he intends waging war with the anti- 
masons, whom he describes as a scurvy set. He 
should have qualified his language:—some of 
them are as honest fellows as ever espoused pa- 
triotism. The Craftsman cannot fail to take a 
respectable rank among the literary periodicals 
of the day. 


Pennsytvanta Lirerarure.—The Voice of 
the People” is the title of a newspaper publish- 
ed in Warren, inthis state. It is conducted with 
more than ordinary ability fora country journal; 
but we were struck with some of the contribu- 
tions of alate number. A rhymster in that vi- 
cinity has written a long poem, for the purpose 
of extinguishing anti-masonry. The following 
is the first verse, and comes as near to Barbary 
Allen as any thing we have met with for a long 


time. 


* You sons of our fair freedoms land, 
If you'd give ear a while to me, 

Then you should hear the scheme that's plan’d 
To take from us our liberty. 

This awful scheme is spreading round, 
Through all our Jand it takes its way, 

Old Democracy to pull down 
And ruin North America.”’ 


The poet surely deserves a niche in the tem- 
ple of fame. But we think he hasa rival inthe 
author of a prose communication in the same 
paper, the first paragraph of which runs thus:-- 


Well miserable Parker C. I promised to no- 
tice your production on the Post-Office and I 
suppose you will be grumbling to the public if 
Ido not doit. But few men have been more 
unfortunate (to use a mild term) than you have 
since you came to this place. When you came 
here people were disposed to respect you as 
they do every stranger. No body believed you 
ents or ability to conduct a paper 


fore the frost. 


as it should be, but still out of pity as you came 
here for a support they were willing to patronize 
you. We took two copies of your paper, al- 
though we scarcely read one.” 


Pennsylvania literature against the world!— 
What say you, gentle reader? 


Salem, New Jersey, is likely to become a 
place of considerable reading. ‘The ‘* Messen- 
ger” has hitherto been considered equal to the 
public demand, in that vicinity, for newspapers. 
Recently another has been attempted, called 
“The American Statesman.” It is quite a clever 
sheet. A literary journal is also proposed. 


There is a paper published down east, called 
the “Horn of the Green Mountains.” The edi- 
tor is as odd as the cognomen of his paper, and 
not without a sprinkle of wit in his pericra- 
nium. We quote some specimens, In noticing 
a contemporary sheet, he exclaims:— 


“¢Mighty Gracchus!’ here comes another. 
The Dover (N. H.) Enquirer came puffing its 
way through the Post Office t’other cool morn- 
ing, with the following poetical direction: 

‘O’er hill and dale to Manchester, 
In Vermont state, go forth ; 


And there you will be taken up 
By one queer HORN, &c.’ 


“We recommend to the perpetrator of the 
above beautiful production an occasional dose of 
dishwater. Ghost of Timothy Dexter! how must 
ye slink away before this inimitable poetaster! 
We advise him to manufacture ditties sufficient 
to fill up the ‘empty region of space’ where his 
brains oughi to lie.” 


Here is another sample:— 


“The baby-editor of the R—— H—— says 
that such phrases as the ‘glorious orb of day’ 
and ‘the pale queen of night,’ are not for him. 
Right. He has not a spirit capable of dwelling 
with delight on the transcendent beauties and 
glories of created universe; his dastard soul re- 
coils before such themes liks a potatoe-vine be- 
But read him the story of Tom 
Thumb, or of the boy who ascendeda toad-stool 
to catch butterflies, and ten to one the simpleton 
will stretch his lantern jaws from ear to ear in 
absolute mirth, ‘Ye gods and little’ editors!” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
Bootn’s Brertram.—On Saturday evening a well 
filled house witnessed Mr. Booth in the tragedy of 
Bertram, by Maturin. Though the distribution of 


fame is frequently inequitable, biography affords | ; 


but few instances where it has been so singularly er- 
roneous and unjust as in the case of the brilliant but 
unfortunate Maturin. A plebian, the professor of 
an obnoxious religion, and the native of a persecuted 
country, he possessed but few claims on the preju- 
dices of England, and he reaped but few advantages 
from her favour. While the ‘‘metre ballad mon- 
gers” of the day, the stupid caterers of a corrupt 
taste, shining with forced conceits, and swelled 
with yy 4 majesty, were courted and caressed, 
Maturin, the great, the gifted Maturin, whose va- 
ried and vigorous powers, whose stupendous and 
pes Sane genius will ever astound the gazer, was 
suffered, as he declares, to write for the meagre 
means to protract existence, and to die in ab- 
solute, urgent, and unrelieved want. Butler and 
Chatterton, Otway and Maturin, in establishing 
their country’s literature, have immortalized her 
shame; and while their works are read and admired, 
(and that must be ee their sufferings will be 
contemplated with pity and indignation. Bertram, 
though by no means the greatest of Maturin’s pro- 
duetions, was, we believe, the first that attracted 
any attention. It was originally brought out at Drury 
Lane, under the eye and influence of Lord Byron; 
and was, so far as merit, unaided by melo-dramatic 
mummery may be, successful. As a literary effort 
it is a most extraordinary production, characterized 
by all the wild energy of his genius and by many of 
those extravagancies which that wildness must in- 
duce. + The plot though narrow, is oo active, 
and terribly interesting; and though the dramatis 
persed are few, the incidents are both frequent and 

igh wrought. The peculiar wildness and extrava- 
gance of the plot require commensurate passions 
and powers in the characters; and when we consider 
the feelings and circumstances by which they are 

overned, we may pronounce them natural. But it 
is not our nature. ‘Those feelings and incidents are 
lifted, by the sublime imagination of the author, so 
far beyond the ordinary sphere of human thought 
and human passion, that they seldom meet in our 
bosoms their likeness. There are none of those 
sudden, natural and apparently involuntary bursts of 
passion, which meet in every heart a response, and 
which, by showing us feelings and fortunes akin to 
our own, irresistibly enlist our interest in their fa- 
vour. ‘* Bertram” would seem the history of beings, 
upon whose sublime passions we gaze with terror 
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and’ admiration, though we cannot recognize them 
as conatural with our own. After contemplating 
the strange combination of fearful and feeble cha- 
racteristics in the reat, the guilty, the stern and 
noble, the weak an wavering Bertram, we cannot 
but think the powers of the arch fiend as described. 
by Milton, alone adequate to its personification, We 
involuntarily recognize Melmoth in Bertram, and 
while we shudder at the resemblance, we wonder at 
the mind that could conceive, and the power that 
could paint, an image of moral depravity so hideous 
ly perfect. Never before had the pen of man dared 
to conjure up forms so horridly sublime. The ca 
lender of crime would be vainly searched for the 
parallel of Bertram. Mr. Booth, in the persona- 
tion of this arduous and almost impossible part, sur 
passed himself. In the high and long drawn scenes 
of passion which crowd the play, he never flagged 
nor faltered. He seemed the creature of Maturin, 
instinct with Bertram’s passions and glowing with 
his terrible sublimity. ‘The ancient walk of histri- 
onic art was scorned; and the new and fearful crea 
tions of the author met new and adequate powers for 
their representation. There were no clap-traps, no 
opening of the mouth, no twisting of the features— 
none of the solemn buffoonery of the stage, the awful 
caricature of nature. There was visible none of 
that straining and labouring after energy and effect, 
which is so lamentably betrayed by some of our 
stars, and which so rudely breaks the factitious reali- 
ty of the representation. He did not, ‘‘as some 
of our players do,” dive and plunge, and splutter in 
a sea of passion, and, by the violence of his own 
exertions, raise a little storm. He was natural as 
well as strong. He seemed rocked by the troubled 
waves, and tossed by the tempestuous winds of it 
voluntary passion; and while he bent to its power, 
he bent reluctantly. His voice, the singular po- 
tency of which every one who has heard it must re- 
member, seemed the tones of a magician; and was 
worthy to utter the sublime ravings of the poweg 
tural Bertram. His action, always easy and natural, 
became, in the violence of his part, vehement, though 
not ungraceful; and the peculiar spirituality of his 
appearance blazed out, upon this occasion, with un 
wonted splendour. Never have I beheld the might 
and majesty of the spirit so completely portrayed. 
It was undoubtedly the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of histrionic skill and power which this city has 
for many years witnessed. . The talents of Mr. 
Booth, popular as he is, are not properly appreciat- 
ed. The elegant accuracy with which he conceives 
his part, and the delicate vigour with which he per- 
sonates it, are perhaps unequalled, and, certainly, 
unsurpassed. is correct elocution, aided by a 
voice wonderfully sweet, powerful and elastic, de- 
serves the attention of all who loathe (and who does 
not?) the ordinary hackneyed and heartless manner 
of our orators. "Mr. Booth, through the whole per- 
formance, elicited frequent and outealéntia bursts of 
applause; and, on the conclusion of the piece, his 
appearance and re-engagement was generally and 
loudly called for. In consequence of fatigue he was 
unable to comply with the desire for his appearance; 
but, it was announced that, at the termination of his 
engagement at New York, he would again perform 
in Philadelphia. We hope that his re-appearance 
may be greeted with full and applauding houses. 
HAROLD. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MONK,—Bsy 6G. D. PRENTICE. 


Yes—I am a wretch—a murderer, The weak and 
credulous beings around me look upon these long 
white locks, this tottering step, and the many traces 
of age, that years have left upon me, and reverence 
me as one, to whom the veil, that curtains out the 
future, is withdrawn. Fools!—it zs withdrawn— 
but what does it disclose? An eternity of agony. 
Fools! fools!—they know not, that a look of sancti- 
ty may rest upon the face, while the bosom is the 
revelling-place of devils—they know not, that prayers 
may be offered up by the lips, while every word is 
falling back, like a living coal, upon the scorched 
and writhing brow. 

Tremble not—I am calm now—but sit down and 
listen to the story of my guilt. Heed notthese con- 
vulsive starts, and the cold big drops upon my fore- 
head—memory will stretch the agonized spirit upon 
the rack—but I can bear it all—l can go calmly back 
and gaze with terrible composure upon the chart of 
my past years—aye, gaze upon its most fearful spot 
—-though its very sands are red with blood. Lovp— 
what is it?—They say ’tis the rainbow of life—well 
—it may be so, but, like the bright signet on the 
bosom of the cloud, it is the child of thunder and 
gloom. 

Fifty years ago, there was a lady in a little village 
in the North of Italy, for whom I felt all the violence 
of youth’s first, wild passion. Her face has never 
been absent from my thoughts. Long years have 
wandered by, but it is hard to forget the lightning 
gleams, that flash upon the heart—it is hard to pass 
the flowery island unnoticed and unremembered, 
amid the solitudes of life. The blessed look of that 
sainted creature is now before me—it comes, like a 
single star, casting its pale dim rays over a sea of 
blood—the only light above the dark and lurid ho- 
rizon of the past. My love for that girl became a 
madness—a delirium—and, when her father drove 
me from her presence, I went out beneath the ever 
lasting Heavens, and swore to wrest her from his 


hands. That oath was registered above in the deep 
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pice. Again I was held back, as by a supernatural 


_me—an attendant Spirit of Vengeance—and I would 
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and awful stillness of midnight. Morning came, and 
L leagued myself with a company of Banditti. At 
nightfall, 1 led my new comrades to the village, and 
ordered them to bea away the idol of my heart in 
safety to the mountains. I know not how—but our 
coming had been anticipated. The villagers were 
in arms. For a moment, I shuddered at the conse- 
quences of my rashness, but my feelings were soon 
roused by the signal sounds of strife, and I joined in 
it, with the wild fury of a maniac. Three victims 
had fallen by my arm, when an old man—his white 
locks streaming on the night-wind—rushed toward 
me with a shout of indignation. With the speed of 
lightning I drew a pistol from my belt, and discharg- 
ed it at his head. He staggered a few steps back- 
ward, but, as he fell not, [ drew another pistol and 
pointed it with a slow and deliberate aim. There 
was a flash—a shriek—a groan—but—oh God—what 
were my agonies to find, that the contents of my 
weapon had entered the heart of my young love, who 
had sprung, like a beautiful vision, to the side ofher 
father, and was now lying, pale, bloody, and lifeless 
at his feet. A moment more, apd he was stretched 
by her side, but, ere he fell, he breathed out a curse 
upon my name, that seemed like the muttered ana- 
thema of Heaven’s avenging Angel. My brain whirl- 
ed—the stars trembled before me—the sounds of 
conflict became a mingled roar in my ears—the 
blood fell back like an ice-blot upon my heart—and 
I sunk down to the earth, faint, gasping, and insen- 
sible. 

My senses, at last, came back to me, and I found 
myself in a cave surrounded by fierce looking men, 
whose faces were disfigured by the scorchings of fire 
and the stain of blood. An ocean of thought, lashed 
to storm by agony, at once swept over me, and I 
shut my eyes bod begged of Heaven to die. At 
length, I rose and walked forth with a thought of 
seli-destruction at my heart. I wandered away to 
the brink of a river, and stood over its waters, and 
tried to plunge beneath them, but some mysterious 
power was upon me. The stars of Heaven seemed 
untreasured to meet and mingle in the waters, and, 
as the wind broke its calm blue surface, their soft 
shadows glowed and trembled in the depths below, 
as if they had been the blossoms of the magnolia, 
that hung so high and beautiful among them. The 
scene was (00 lovely—guilty as I had been, maddened 
as I was by the unquenchable fire, that was burning 
and burning in my spirit, I could not pollute by selt- 
murder, a scene so calm, so glorious, and so holy. 
I turned from it, and rushed to the verge of a preci- 


spell. A single leap, and I should have been as 
moveless as the rocks, that lay piled at an immea- 
surable distance beneath me, but, in the utter mad- 
ness of my desperation, I found, that there was a 
power upon me, which | could not control—a power, 
that still bound me to an earthly existenee. Despair 
hath terrible strength. I turned me again to life 
with all its ‘* infinite of agonies,” and looked—aye, 
and with a stern and hitter smile—upon its future 
years, rolling toward me, like the fiery waves of the 
gulf of eternal Death. 

For almost halfa century, this Monastery has been 
my home. Here I have lived—cold—hopeless— 
tearless—and passionless—brooding forever over the 
thought of that murdered girl. It is as if yonder 
monument should become instinct with life, and stand 
there, pale and motionless, in its eternal watchings 
over the slumbering dead. I have knelt down in 

on dim aisle, and tried to pray to God for mercy. 
in vain! The blood thatI had shed, seemed to go 
up in an exhalation from the ground, and there it 
floated, a fearful cloud between me and Heaven, and 
then its red folds became as glass, and the ghastly 
countenances of those murdered villagers were ima- 
ged on its surface, and, at last, it faded slowly away, 
and an Evil Spirit came and stood above me in the 
air, and mocked me with words, that Devils alone 
may speak. IJ have tried to let my soul wander back 
over its desolate pathway to my sinless days, and 
slake its burning thirst at the early fountains, that 
gush amid the sterility of years—butit might not be 
—an angel stood at the gate of innocence to guard 
with a sword of flame the Paradise of Memory. 
From the agonies of waking thought, I have flown 
w sleep for refuge—but Imagination still went with 


perchance fancy myself floating slowly off upon a 
dead, stagnant, and fathomless ocean, without the 
power to die, and myriads of cold and loathsome 
serpents would come crawling over me, and I would 
dream on, till my heart itself seemed a living knot 
of reptiles, and then awake to hear the bitter laugh 
of that all-pitiless Demon, and see those pale victims 
eee. in upon me from every window of my cell. 

ut the measure of my years is almost full. My 
strength is failing—the breath, at times, gurgles, like 
water, in my throat—and [ shall soon go from the 
jand of the living. But whither?—Ah—I tremble. 
to think of 


SELECTIONS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 
Bazaars of Constantinople. —The bazaars and be- 
zesteins ot Consiantinople are very extensive; a day 
would scareely suffice to walk through them all. 
Some of ther are merely open streets, but the greater 
part are lofty vaulted cloisters, lighted from the roof, 
and closed, when the hours of business are over, with 
tron gates. Each trade has its particular quarter, and 


without glass in the windows, and with a shutter fall- 
ing halt down, and serving in the day-time to place 
the waresupon, which are now fast disappearing from 
our English towns, are the true representative of the 
stall of a ‘Turkish artificer. On this shutter he sits 
at work; and though his tools are very rude and in- 
ferior, he uses them with great dexterity. As he 
sits cross-legged his bare feet are quite at liberty, 
and habit has made them as useful to him as a second 
pair of hands. I have often stood to admire the skill 
with which a Turk, with no other instrument than 
a very long gimlet, which he turned rapidly oy means 
of a bow and catgut, would bore the tube of a pipe 
through a cherry or jessamine stick, perhaps more 
than six feet long. ‘The pipe bazaar is a favourite 
place of resort; and many a Tartar and Janissary 
may be seen there looking wistfully into the glass 
eases which contain the enamelled amber. The 
Tusuk bazaar (the Paternoster row of Constantinople) 
is well worth visiting; several handred scribes are 
to be seen there employed in copying; and even those 
persons to whom the Eastern character is not legible 
may still admire the neatness and beauty of their 
manuscripts. ‘The Koran, with its commentators, is 
the chief object of their labours, but they condescend 
sometimes to fancy works, and the little illuminated 
almanacks which are to be bought in this bazaar are 
not without elegance. The workmen of Constanti- 
nople excel too in embroidering on cloth or leather 
with gold and silver thread; but their designs, though 
rich, are unvaried; and, whether owing to pride or 
indolence, they havé not the faculty of working cor- 
rectly aftera model. A large bazaar is appropriated 
to the sale of Cashmere shawls; and another to the 
embroidered silk handkerchiefs which are made in 
the harems, and are sometimes very rich and beau- 
tiful. The Misr Tcharchi, or Egyptian bazaar, is 
occupied by drugs and spices from: the East, and a 
neighbouring quarter is devoted to the sale of con- 
fectionary, an article of great consumption in the 
Levant, and which is to be found in the greatest 
variety and of the best quality in the metropolis. 
Fuller’s Tour to the Turkish Empire. 


The Abbassides.—The caliphs of the house of Ab- 
bas thought it necessary to render the distinction 
still more marked between their predecessors and 
themselves, by a splendour in the appointments of 
their court, and a munificence in the disposal of their 
funds, which would have seemed incredible to the 
poorer and more frugal princes of the house of Om- 
miyah. And it must be admitted, that the eastern 
writers have recorded largesses of these prodigal 
monarchs, almost, perhaps entirely, unparalleled in 
Occidental history. Among the other schemes de- 
vised by these indefatigable spendthrifts, for emp- 
tying their coffers and commanding admiration, may 
be mentioned their splendid pilgrimages to the holy 
city, in themselves remarkable enough, but render- 
ed still more striking by the contrast with the sim- 
plicity, and even meanness, which their predeces- 
sors considered ita duty to display on similar occa- 
sions. 
Abbas performed the hajji in this novel style; Al- 
mohdi may be fairly said to have eclipsed them all; 
for in addition to immense stores of every other 
kind, he carried snow enough aeross the desert, aot 
only to allay the thirst of his vast retinue, both go- 
ing and returning, and to astonish the Meccans with 
the phenomena of icewater, but to preserve fresh 
an incaleulable quantity of Syrian Mesopotamian 
fruits, which formed a part of his provisions. Yet 
amidst all this glittering profusion, it is curious to 
observe how inefficacious wealth and its immediate 
consequences are, to refine the rudeness and soften 
the asperities of social life. It is impossible for us 
to go into the small details which would be necessa- 
ry even to illustrate this remark; but the rich store 
of anecdote preserved by the Arabic historians, 
seems clearly to evince, that the manners even of 
the higher classes were, at this time, in a sort of 
fluctuation between the coarseness of half barbarism 
and the elegant effeminacy of a luxurious age. This 
fact may be attributed in part to the natural influ- 
ence of the Mahomedan religion, but still more to 
the infancy and insignificancy of Arab literature. 
The peninsula Arabs, it is true, have ever been en- 
thusiastic lovers of poetry: but preceding caliphs 
were, with few exceptions, little able or disposed to 
afford efficient patronage to genius; and what is stil] 
more to the purpose, there was an almost total want 
of those materials, books, schools, and men of pa- 
tient industry, without which the only sure founda- 
tion of true learning and a lasting literature never 
can be laid. 

Bossuet.—The expression of Bossuet, to one who 
found him preparing one of his famous orations, 
with the Iliad open on his table, is finely character- 
istic of the lofty and magnificent genius of the man. 
‘*T always have Homer beside me when I make my 
sermons. [F love to light my lamp at the sun!” 


Royal Descent: an Anecdote.—We exiract the 
following from the third and fourth volumes (un- 
published) of the ‘* Chroniques de 1’°CEil de Boeuf.” 

‘‘Dufresney, a descendant of Henry IV. by the 
left side, has just taken into his head to marry; but 
only see to what excess a poet may carry his origi- 
nality. A young and comely washerwoman, whose 
account with the wit might be compared to a thea- 
trical piece without a denowement, made her way 
one morning into the author’s apartment, and ina 
ositive tone demanded, onee for all, as she termed 
it, the settlement of her aceount. ‘ Your account!’ 


each of the many nations which are collected at Con- 
stantinople has certain trades assigned to it by ancient 
use and prescriptions Those low-fronted shops, | 


exclaimed the poet, slipping on his clothes bebind 


| his bed-curtain, for the sake of deceney; ‘ that’s 


easily said, ehild; but.the truth is, that for the last 


Almost all the early princes of the house of | 


fortnight the jade Fortune has been in a most spite- 
ful humour with me. | Faro, and all his host to boot, 
have been most unmerciful.’ ‘The sum is buta 
trifle of thirty pistoles.’? ‘ A trifle! thirty pistoles! 
If I had only one, I might take advantage of a lucky 
vein which I am positive was going to begin just as 
I left off last night.’ ‘ But in eight days I am to be 
married; and it’s no use talking; you must in the 
mean time find wherewithal to pay your debt.’ ‘ Ah! 
you are going to be married! then it seems you have 
money; for alas! if you count upon my thirty pis- 
toles——’ ‘I lean upon a rotten staff, is that your 
meaning’? ‘Not exactly, child: I will assuredly 
pay you one of these days: some morning when you 
chance to find me in possession of the vein that I 
was forced to abandon last night. But, a moment: 
thirty pistoles are not your entire portion’? ‘ Cer- 
tainly not: by dint of washing, and scouring, and 
plaiting, and starching, I have amassed about a cou- 
of hundred ducats.? ‘The devil have! 

eannette, you have indeed starched and plaited to 
some purpose. And who is the bridegroom?’ ‘An 
honest Norman coachee, who has promised to ma- 
nage our little household matters as carefully as he 
drives his master’s carriage.’ ‘A coachman! Fie! 
fie! a girl like you might do better.’*—* Whom then 
would you have me marry? a duke, I oy gael ‘In 
truth, Jeannette, there are dukes who do not de- 
serve you, and who are incapable of amassing in a 
century the two hundred ducats which your little 
hands have put together in so short atime. What 
say you to me, girl, for a husband,—his majesty’s 
valet-de-chambre and comptroller of the royal par 
dens?’ * You, M. Dufresney! you marry a washer- 
woman?? * Why not? my sreat-grand-mother work- 
ed in a garden.’ A slight whispering of ambition 
tingled in Jeannette’s ear:—‘ I don’t exactly refuse,’ 
said she, with a downeast look;—‘ you are his ma- 
jesty’s valet-de-chambre, and comptroller of the 
royal gardens’? *Even so, child.? ‘And in case 
of accidents, mayhap you could become valet-de- 
chambre in some other great house,—or gardener?’ 
‘I don’t promise that,—but—I am a poet.’ ‘Oh, 
for the matter of that, your trade isnot worth much. 
I wash for twenty poets, not one of whom pays me; 
but——’ ‘ Well! ave you made up your mind? 
Here I am—quite dressed; give me your arm;— 
we'll have the banns published immediately.’ ‘ With 
all my heart,’ said the washerwoman, taking the 
poet lovingly by the arm; and in a fortnight the fair 
starcher, whom we must now eall.the ee 
ter of Henry LV., was obliged to serub and plait 
harder than ever to gain another couple of hundred 
nistoles, her husband having spent the first in a 
ruitless search after his vein of luck. But in a 
week afterwards, Dufresney made his appearance 
with ,a thousand pistoles, which Louis XIV. had 
given him; his majesty good-naturedly observing, 
that his relation, Jeannette, must not be suffered to 
starve for the crime of having: married a great mo- 


narch’s illegitimate grandson. 


The Passover of Jews.—On Wednesday morning 
at nine o’clock this important religious festival to 
the people called Jews commenced. The following 
curious ceremonies are observed on the evening 
previous to the Passover. ‘The master of every fa- 
mily searches the different apartments of his house 
for leavened bread after the following manner:— 
Being lighted with a small wax candle, he takes a 
whisk, gathering up all the leaven lying in his way. 
As soon as he comes to the first piece of leavened 
bread, he says—‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the Universe, who hath sanctified us 
with his commandments, and commanded us to clear 
away the leaven.”? While he is gathering the pieces 
of bread, which are purposely laid for him, he does 
not speak; when done gathering the bread he says 
as follows—** All the leavened or leavening that is 
in my possession, that I have not seen, and which I 
have not received, shall be null, and accounted as 
the dust of the earth.”” He then ties the spoon and 
candle in a linen rag, with all the leavened bread 
gathered, which are kept until the next morning 
(the morning of the Passover,) after breakfast, and 
burnt. If the master is not at home, he annuls the 
leaven wherever he is. If the eve of the Passover 
happens to fall on the Sabbath, the search is made on 
the Thursday evening previous, and the leavened 
bread burnt on the Friday before noon, and every 
utensil used for leaven removed on the Friday before 
the Sabbath. commences, receiving only two meals 
for the Sabbath. After breakfast on the Sabbath 
they shake out the eloth on which they have eaten, 
and put away the utensils, with those not to be used 
during the festival. The above festival lasts eight 
clear days, during which time the Jews are enjoined 
to refrain from entering any house of publie enter- 
tainment, and drinking any kind of malt liquor, 
their only beverage being rum, shrub, or raisin 
wine, The rum must be in the same state in which 
it is purchased at the docks, and on which the seal 
of the High Priest is placed as an attestation of its 
being genuine, and is termed ‘*Cosher rum,.”— 
London paper. 

The Marmoset.—On my return from the West 
Indies some years ago, during a sudden gale off the 
Floridas, a cage suspended over the hatchway, in 
which a sailor kept a favourite marmoset, happened 
to be violently thrown down, by which accident the 
little creature’s arm received a compound fracture. 
After the squall and confusion had abated, the honest 
tar brought the little animal aft to the medicine chest, 
and earnestly requested the good-humoured son of 
Eseulapius to examine him. The surgeon, with rauch 
kind feeling, very tenderly went through the opera- 
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tion of setting the bone, and, after dressing and ban. 
daging, a sling was fixed round his neck secundem 
artem, and the limb carefully suspended. The map. 
moset attended with great punctuality every mornin 
at the chest, and the surgeon went regularly throu 
the motions of dressing the broken arm. After two 
or three weeks, the monkey was well, and the band 
age taken off. But to the end of the voyage he oon. 
tinued to hold his arm to his side, nor did he onee 
attempt to use it without extreme caution, His gra. 
titude to his benefactor knew no bounds; he seldom 
quitted him during his walks on the quarter deck, 
when oot. in his cabin, he would often slide jg 
and sit close by his side; and when the surgeon lef{ 
the ship, the little creature moaned ead Vmceata 
like a child. —Athenzum. 

A Monkey Trick.—In 1813, a vessel that sailed 
between Whiteheaven and Jamaiea embarked on her 
homeward voyage, and, am other passen 
carried a female, who had at the breast a child only 
a few weeks old. One beautiful afternoon the 
tain perceived a distant sail, and after he had grat). 
fied his curiosity, he politely offered his glass to his 
passenger, that she might obtain a clear view of the 
object. Mrs. B. had the babe in her arms; she wrap. 

d her shawl about the little innocent, and placed 
it ona sofa upon which she had been sitting. Scarcely 
had she applied her eye to the glass, when the helms 
iman expiiined, ** Good God ! see what the mis 
chievous monkey has done.” The reader may judge 
of the female’s feelings, when, on turning round, 
she beheld the animal in the act of transporting her 
beloved child apparently to the very top of the mast, 
The monkey was a very large one, and so strong 
and active, that while it gras the infant firmly 
with the one arm, it climbed the shrouds nimbly by 
the other, totally unembarrassed by the weight ot 
its burthen. One look was sufficient for the terrified 
mother, and that look had well nigh been her last, 
for had it not been for the assistance of those around 
her she would have fallen prostrate on the deck, 
where she was soon afterwards stretched apparently 
a lifeless corpse. The sailors could climb as we 
as the monkey, but the latter watched their motions 
narrowly; and as it aseended bigher up the mast the 
moment they attempted to puta foot on the shrouds, 
the captain became afraid that it would drop the 
child, and endeayour to eseape by leaping from one 
mast to another. In the meantime, t e little inno» 
cent was heard to ery; and though many thought it 
was suffering pain, their fears on this point were 
speedily dissipated when they observed the monkey 
imitating exactly the motions of a nurse, by dande 
ling, soothing and caressing its charge, and even en- 
deavouring to hush it asleep. From the deck the 
lady was conveyed to the eabin, and gradually re 
stored to her senses. In the mean time, the captain 
ordered every man to conceal himself below, and 
quietly toek his own station on the cabin stair, where 
he could see all that passed without being seen. Thé 
plan happily sueceeded; the monkey, on perceiving 
that the coast was clear, cautiously descended from 
his lofty perch, and replaced the infant on the sofa, 
cold, fretful, and perhaps frightened, but in eve 
other respect as free from harm as when he took it 
up. The humane captain had now a most grateful 
task to perform; the babe was restored to its mother’s 
arms, amidst tears, and thanks, and blessings.— 
Macdermid’s Sketches of Nature. 


The Drama.—The earliest patent for acting eo- 
medies and tragedies is dated 1574; and such was the 
rapid progress of this rational amusement, that early 
in the next century, not less than fifteen licensed 
theatres were opened to the inhabitants of London. 
The best plays, especially those of Shakspeare, were 
acted chiefly at the Blackfriar’s theatre, or at the 
Globe in Southwark. A flag was hoisted on the 
front of each theatre. The price of admission to the 
best places was a shilling, to the inferior ones a pen- 
ny or two pence. The critics sat on the stage, and 
were furnished with pipes and tobaceo, The curtain 
drew not up, but was drawn back on each side. From 
the raillery of Sir Philip Sidney, it is doubtful whe 
ther there was a change of scenes. It is probable this 
deficiency was supplied by the names of places being 
written in large shepaitens on the stage; stating, for 
instance, that this was a wood, a garden, Thebes, 
Rome, or Alexandria, as the ease might require. 
The stage was lighted with branches like those 
hung in churches. Before the exhibition began, 
three flourishes, sounding, or pieces of music were 
played; and music was likewise played between the 
acts. Perukes and masks formed part of the stage 
paraphernalia: and the female parts for the first hao- 
dred years were performed by young men. One 
dramatic piece composed the whole entertainment; 
and the hours of acting began at one in the afternoon, 
and lasted about two hours. The audience, before 
the peslornaee amused themselves with reading 
or pD aying at cards; others drank ale or smoked to- 
bacco. For some time plays were acted on Sundays 
only; after 1579, they were acted on Mondays and 
other days indiseriminately. 

Such continued the state of the drama till the civil 
war, when it was opposed by the puritans, a race of 
men morose, stern, and inflexible. During the in- 
terregnum it flourished with difficulty; | by up- 
ceasing obloquy and reproach, was at first persecut- 
ed into unpopularity, and at length to extinction. It 
revived at the Restoration, and in 1660 Charles I. 
licensed two companies, Killigrew’s and Davenant’s. 
From this period it bentinded gradually to improve 
in interest and importance, till at length it attained 
its ren state of perfection. 

Curious Will.—A worthy and wealthy trades- 
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man, who died a few years since, had the following 
extraordinary item in his will—as may be seen in 
Poctors’ Commons—**I bequeath to my youngest 
son, Thomas, two thousand pounds, and all my luck 
in the lotteries; and recommend it to him to adven- 
ture at least five in every scheme—such a 
pursuit being the means that enabled me to eom- 
trade.” 

Singular Occurrence.—Last week, we took pas- 

in the steamer Rushlight at Newport, for Pro- 
ijence, and when about half way up the bay, a ge- 
peral alarm was spread among the passengers, by 
the piercing cries of a lady, who said that a worm or 
some Other kind of insect had crept into her ear. As 
the lady was somewhat sea-sick, and had kept her 
birth, and probably fallen into an imperfect repose— 
gd as she was evidently terrified, lest the boiler of 
the boat should explode, it was at first supposed, 
hat all was imaginative, and the result of an hyste- 
rical affection. She, however, continued her cries of 
distress, and appeared to be in the most excruciating 
agony. At this moment, Mr. Amos Briggs, of this 
own, was informed of the lady’s situation, and hay- 
ing Obtained a tumbler of liquor at the bar of the 
boat, he proceeded to the cabin, and prevailing on 
the lady to suffer him to drop the liquor into her 
ear, he succeeded in relieving the anguish which she 
endured. He had not infused more than four or five 
drops, before a bug, almost half an inch long, made 
his appearance on the surface of the ear, and thus 
was the distracted sufferer relieved from the most 
ene anguish and the most horrid anticipated 

But for the presence of mind which was thus evine- 
ei, the lady in all probability would have soon died, 
ar become a victim toJinsanity; and Mr. Briggs is 
entitled to the thanks of the lady and her friends for 
the happy effects his presence of mind so readily 

uced. The incident is worth remembering, and 
is entitled to the recollection of all, as its preserva- 
dan may lead to beneficial results. —Prov. Subaltern. 

All the World in debt to the United States.—The 
rate‘of exchange between this and. other countries, 
proves that at the present moment all other coun- 
wies are in debt to America. In exchange upon 
England, the American dollar is estimated at 4s. 6d. 
sterling; but in reality it is worth bat 4s. 14d. or 
dbout nine per cent. less than the nominal par value. 
Exchange on England, therefore, is actually at par, 
a 9 per cent. premium, or allowing for interest, 8 
percent. The present rate is 7 per cent. premium, 
equal, in fact, to 1 per cent. discount. In Paris, 
dollars are worth 5 francs 51 centimes each, but a 
dollar here will purchase 5 francs 37 centimes, in 
exchange on Paris, which is equal to a discount of 
one and a quarter cent. on the exchange. Ex- 
change on Havana is at a-greater discount; and on 
all p South, still greater.—Jour. Commerce. 


Some years ago a noted warrior of the Pottowat-. 
tumie tribe presented himself to the Indian agent 
at Chicago, as one of the chief men of his village, 
ébserving, with the customary simplicity of the a 
dians, that he was a very good man, and a good 
friend to the Americans, sat concluding with a re- 
ee for adram gf whiskey. The agent replied, 

it was not his practice to give whiskey to good 
meno—that good men never asked for whiskey, and 
never drank it when voluntarily offered. ‘That it 
was bad Indians only who demanded whiskey. 
“Then,” replied the Indian quickly, in broken 
English, **‘ me d—n rascal,” 

The Turkish Wife.—As naturalist to the embas- 
sy from France to Constantinople, M. Fontanier 
was supposed to papers a knowledge of medicine, 
and was requested to visit the wife of an inhabitant 
af Amassia, who was ill, and who passed for a beauty 
even where all were beautiful. She was a Turco- 
maun, aud had married the Amassian from motives 
af ambition. She received a splendid dowry, and 
eure from reverse of fortune, he had been de- 
spoiled of his wealth, even to the loss of his pipe- 
bearer, she would scarcely make any allowance for 
his support, a for her own service, she main- 
tained a retinue o negro slaves. ‘* Before entering 
the harem,” says M. Fontanier, ‘‘the good man 
wok the precaution to make me wait in the court- 

until all was arranged in the interior for m 
introduction. ‘The lady did not disturb herself 
either for her husband or for me; it would have been 
difficult to have found a more handsome woman; her 
bracelets and necklace were adorned with emeralds, 
md hee velvet robe was richly covered with gold 
embroidery; her pipe was studded with diamonds 
and she wore a number of precious stones on her 
fingers and on the pr omy of her girdle. As soon 
as I had taken my place, she ordered her negresses 
bring me coffee and a pipe, and stated her com- 
plaints, which appeared to me to be more imagina- 
ty than real. I recommended her to take exercise, 
and change of air. ‘* That is precisely the thing,” 
said she to me; ‘*) am the daughter of a Curd; I can 
«ale the mountain’s top, and govern a steed; I for- 
merly wandered freely over the country. I needed 
no veil on going abroad, for what can a virtuous 
Woman want with a veil? Thus did I live and 
breathe freely; but now [ must conceal myself, walk 
with gravity, and, followed iy a troop of slaves, go 
and visit a pareel of stupid Turkish women. Yes, 
the air would do me good, and liberty more than 
anything.”? The husband did not hear my advice 
with anything like the same satisfaction that the 
wife testified; she ived this, and told him pret- 
ty smartly to go and order more coffee, and return 
when she should send for him. He went out and 
left us there alone; the lady then said to me, ‘* You 
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see this old animal; he is the true cause of my ill- 
ness, and that illness is nothing more than enntw at 
the sight of him. He is out of fortune’s favour; and 
what pleasure is there in living with a man who re- 
mains in the city without power, without authority, 
and without even any thing to eat? My friend, are 
there no means of ridding one’s sight of him? You 
are the prince of all physicians, the very cream of 
doctors; have you no medicine, which, with God’s 
help, might deliver me from him? I should then 
return to the country where I am so well, and would 

uit this city, which I pray God to overthrow,’ 
Fonsanier’s Travels in the East. 


THE LOST DINNER, 


OR A CORPULENT GENTLEMAN’S ADVENTURES. 
** Qh, that this too solid flesh would melt, thaw 
and resolve itself into a dew.” —Hamlet. 
** Let me have men about me that are fat. ”—Julius 
Czsar. 


Of all the plagues with which Old Nick has 
attempted to disturb the quiet of this blessed 
world, I think there is none equal to the dispo- 
sition which half the community have for tor- 
menting fat people. I can speak feelingly on 
this point, for I am a fat man myself. Your lean 
fellows live in quiet, nobody think of poking fun 
at them, or jostling them in the street, or squeez- 
ing them in a crowd, or a stage coach, or box 
at the theatre. They slip through the common 
rubs and crosses of life as easily as a snake thro’ 
the bushes. A starveling has an immunity 
against all tribulation; but a fat man—there is no 
mercy for him: he is a butt for all the jokes that 
are current; there is no sharp shooting but hits 
him. He is too prominent a mark to escape. The 
lean ones envy his goodly size, and revenge them- 
selves the only way they can, by ridiculing what 
they would fain participate in, but find it beyond 
their reach, as the fox turned up his right-hon- 
ourable snout at certain grapes. 

Who would not be fat if he could? I don’t see 
any harm in being fat. It is sheer malice and 
envy that would set the world against fat people, 
who, generally speaking, are the most useful 
and good humoured of the community: fruges 
consumere nati, they keep the markets up, and 
make trade flourish. Ifto be fat is to be hated, 
says Falstaff, then are Pharoah’s lean kine to be 
loved. I hate lean folks, they make me think of 
a famine; and short commons are an abomination 
unto men of any condition. But let me come to 
the point, and the point of the matter is, that I 
make it a point never to refuse an invitation to 
dinner. Now I received an invitation to one 
last week, the most magnificent dinner that has 
been eaten in the city these fifty years. The 
very mention of the dishes make my mouth wa- 
ter. Alderman Gobble, who gave the dinner, 
knows how to create an appetite in his guests, 
by a specification of his tit-bits, I need not stop 
now to recapitulate the niceties which the wor- 
thy Alderman had promised, and with which I 
regaled my imagination for a week in anticipa- 
tion of the feast. Suffice it to say, it was a meal 
fit for a gourmand, and I had raised an appetite 
fit to do justice to it. Oh ye demons of disap- 
pointment! How could ye serve me such a trick 
as to balk me of that dinner! 


For as my ill luck would have it, I happen to 
live just now about ten miles from Boston.— 
There is no difficulty, one would think, in jump- 
ing into the stage and posting to town,—and that 
is true enough in the case of ordinary folks, but 
see what plagues beset a fat man! I had be- 
spoke my passage, and was the first to get into 
the stage, when a disagreement arose about the 
space which I occupied in the vehicle. The 
driver asserted that I had taken but one seat, and 
all the others in the coach were engaged before 
me. Now as he undertook to prove by regular 
admeasurement, that my immense rotundity of 
corporation, as he was pleased to call it, occu- 
pied at last space enough for four, he maintain- 
ed that all the others should seat themselves 
first, and then I might get in if I could. 

* Not in the day time, my lad,’ said I, as I seat- 
ed myself snugly on the back seat. ‘ First come, 
first served. I have got my place now, the 
others may take theirs; I paid for my seat. Isn’t 
it a bargain? 

‘ But the others can’t all get in,’ said the dri- 
ver. 

* Then let them ride on the top,’ answered I. 

‘Really, Mr. Sugarhogshead,’ said he, ‘hadn’t 
you better ride on the top yourself?’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, no,’ said another, ‘don’t 


put that great fat chuff on the top: he'll make 


us top heavy and overset us.’ 
‘I have no notion of riding on the top,’ said 


}I, so you may make yourselves easy on that 


score.’ 


i had such an invitation to a dinner in his life.’ 


‘But you must get out,’ said they, ‘ and await 
for the next stage.’ 

* And what will become of my dinner?’ said I. 

‘Here is Mrs. Pickleton and her seven chil- 
dren who will all be disappointed of places in 
the city if they do not arrive at two o’clock.’ 

‘And I shall be disappointed of my dinner if 
I do not reach Alderman Gobble’s at the same 
time.’ 

‘*Tis enough to try the patience of Job,’ said 
Mrs, Pickleton. | 

‘Don’t talk to me about Job,’ said I, ‘he never 


* But you cannot go with us,’ said they. 

* But I must go with you,’ said I. So saying 
I threw back my head, and composed myself on | 
my seat, and let them see that I was not to be 
moved, After some altercation with the other 
passengers, the driver shut the coach door, and 
left me within alone. Presently I heard a smack 
of the whip, and the horses started. I thought 
we set off with a very easy pace, and was high- 
ly delighted to find myself sole possessor of the 
inside of the coach, where I had expected to be 
annoyed by the company of Mrs. Pickleton and 
her seven children. 

We travelled at so easy and comfortable a rate 
that I fell into a doze, an infirmity to which I 
am somewhat accustomed, though not in stage- 
coaches. I dreamt of being at Alderman Gob- 
ble’s dinner, where 1 kept eating and eating till 
I thought I never should have enough. What 
was the most singular of all was, that the more 
I ate, the hungrier I grew. Methought the din- 
ner lasted unconscionably long, till at last 1 awoke 
from pure hunger. 

I was fairly starved out of my dream. £ Surely,’ 
thought I, as I awoke, ‘ we must have got to Bos- 
ton by thistime.’ I pulled out my watch. 

It was half past two! ‘ Heavens!’ exclaimed I, 
‘ Where are we””—I jumped up and looked out 
of the carriage, and—and there was I, at the 
very place of starting; we had not moved a rod 
all the while. The driver had taken his horses 
away, and driven off with another stage, whilst 
I was dreaming of Alderman Gobble’s dinner. 


Curious Experiment.—T he following in- 
teresting account of the ichneumon was given 
at the last meeting of the Westminster Medi- 
cal society, by Mr. Duncan, a medical gentle- 
man from ladia. ‘'There was,’ he said, ‘ a lit- 
tle creature met with in that country, called 
the Munghoos.(the ichneumon) which was con- 
sidered to be the master of snakes; and of this 
animal it was said that when bitten, it imme- 
diately went in search of a certain plant, of 
which it ate, and then hastened back to the con- 
test. ‘The ophioxylon serpentinum was pointed 
out as that plant. It happened to him to have 
the opportuniy of witnessing a battle between 
a young tame munghoos and an ordinary sized 
cobra, procured purposely for the occasion, as it 
had been resolved to match this munghoos with 
the first powerful serpent that might’ be caught. 
Mr. Duncan resolved accordingly to satisfy 
himself of the truth of the statements he had 
heard, and took the precaution of bringing to 
the scene of action (a smooth floor at the house 
of Major now Lieut. Col. Farquharsen) in a 
basket, a plant of the ‘ ophioxylon serpentinum,’ 
taken from his garden, to offer to the animal, 
should it go in search of the supposed antidote. 
The fight commenced, and in destroying the 
fang on each side of the serpent’s jaw, the one 
of which the munghoos removed, and the other 
it broke, the animal was wounded in several 
places inthe mouth. It thereupon, almost im- 
mediately left the serpent, ran from bush to 
bush around, biting most impatiently at various 
leaves in an agony of excitement. Mr. Dun- 
can, on seeing this, broke off a leaf of the plant 
he had brought, and offered it to the animal, but 
it refused it. Thinking the perspiration of his 
hand had possibly interfered with the experi- 
ment, he bruised down some leaves between 
two pieces of paper, and gave it to its keeper 
to offer. The little creature swallowed a good 
portion of it greedily; and immediately running 
back amongst the spectators, seized the ser- 
pent by the head, gave it a thorough shaking, 
looking at it earnestly, saw it was dead, and 
then ran away, apparently quite satisfied; and 
on the following day the munghoos was in per- 
fectly good health, and so continued. 


Bear-Huntine 1x SwEDEN.--There are two 
kinds of bear-hunting. The first is called a 


of a country enclose a certain space, which is 
known to contain several of the objects of pur- 
suit, and, by continually contracting the space 
between them, drive the beasts into an open 
space cleared for the purpose of shooting, term- 
ed the snail plata. 'The other and manly, 
because more dangerovs, mode of hunting this 
owerful animal, the bear, is to attack him in 
is lair, either single-handed like Mr. Lloyd, 
or with a small company; previous to which, 
the bear has been what is called ringed, that is 
to say, the position of his den has been ascer- 
tained to lie within a certain ring of territory. 
In this case dogs may or may not be used. Mr. 
Lloyd tried both methods; sometimes, his dogs 
discovered the bear when he could not; m 
others he was afraid of disturbing the beast by 
the challenges of the dog, and preferred to un- 
kennel him from the brake by his own perse- 
verance. In this dangerous occupation, every 
thing depends upon the certainty of the aim; 
if the rifle misses, it is exceedingly probable 
that the animal will turn on the aggressor; and 
when he is once roused, his stupendous force 
is such that the hunter stands small chance of 
escape. Ifthe bear proceeded with men as he 
does with other animals it would be still Jess 
than it is; the blow of his paw is fatal to the 
horse and the cow, and his hug is of such 
power, that a middling-sized bear has been 
seen walking on his hind legs across a tree 
thrown over a stream, with a dead horse in his 
forepaws. But when dealing with his human 
enemy, he prefers to use his mouth: his antago- 
nist generally comes off with his arms and legs 
bitten in innumerable places, and most frequent- 
ly with the loss of his crown,—for it is some- 
what odd that a bear has a vast pleasure sn 
stripping the skull of its scalp. 
Bears are in fact by no means the inoffensive. 
uncarniverous animals they are represented: 
the devastations they commit among cattle are 
of the most serious kind; their rapacity is ex- 
treme, and their appetite enormous—a horse or 
a cow serves for very few meals, anda sheep 
only forone. Ofthe ferocity of the bear we 
have numerous anecdotes in these volumes, 
and in one instance, of an extraordinary kind 
of resistance with which it was encountered. 
fatal to both parties. “A bull was attacked 
in the forest: bya rather smal] bear, when 
striking his:horns into his assailant, he pinned 
him against a tree. In this situation they were 
both found dead,—the bull from starvation, the 
bear from wounds.”—Lloyd's Field Sports of 
the North of Europe. 
A Tricx.—The following adroit trick was 

layed off, a few days ago, on a good widow 
ady named. Peraire, residing at Bordeaux. It 
was known that one of her servants had placed 
in her hands asum of money, the amount of his 
savings. A well dressed man presented him- 
self at the house, and with an air of mystery, 
desired to speal; to the mistress. On being 
admitted, he said, “* Madam, I am sent by the 
Prefect of the Police to inform you that your 
servant is connected with coiners, and that the 
money you have in your hands is counterfert.” 
Alarmed at this declaration, the widow imme- 
diately produced a bag containing 800fr. and 
put it into the hands of the honest man, who 
managed to introduce two or three base pieces 
of 5fr. which he broke, in proof of what he had 
advanced. Mme. Peraire, convinced of her ser- 
vant’s guilt, and not doubting the informer’s 
being sent by the Police, permitted him to take 
away the whole. Neither man nor money has 
since been heard of. 


THE LOVE OF A MOTHER.—If the love of a 
mother surpasses all other love, you, who are 
a son, ought with the full measure of gratitude 
to retarn her affection. You are bound to her 
by the strongest ties: treat her with never fail- 
ing tendernéss. She will love you whatever 
may be your character; but let her have cause 
to glory in her child. Disappoint not her hope: 
do not by your vices plunge a sword into her 
bosom; do not break von, i do not com- 
pel her to wish that God would hide her in the 
grave. Look unto Jesus the pattern of every 
excellence. Love your mother as he loved his 
mother: obey, honour, cherish, and protect her, 
as he obeyed his earthly parent. Finally, im- 
print on your mind the words of the wise man, 


skall, or battue, in which the whole population } he that 1s obedient unto the Lord will be a 
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comfort to his mother. 
wast born of her, and how canst thou recom- 
ss her the things she hast done for thee? 
orget not then the sorrows of thy mother !— 
Dr. Freeman. 
SOUPS. 

We take one amusing scene from the last 
number of the Woctes Ambrosianae. 

Shepherd. What soup will you take, sir? 
Let me recommend the hotch-potch. 

De Quincey. I prefer vermicelli. 

Shepherd. hat! Worms! They gar 
me scunner,—the verra luk o’ them. Sae, 
you’re a worm-eater, sir, as weel’s an Opium- 
eater? 

De Quincey. Mr. Wordsworth, sir, I think it 
is, who says, speaking of the human being un- 
der the thraldom of the senses— 


** He is a slave, the meanest we can meet.” 


Shepherd. 1 beseech ye, my dear sir, not to 
be angry sae sune in the afternoon.—There’s 
your worms—and I wuss you muckle good 0’ 
them—only compare them—Thank you, Mr. 
Tickler—wi’ this bow]l-deep trencher o’ hotch- 
potch—an emblem of the hail vegetable and 
animal creation. 

Tickler.—-W hy, James, though now invisible 
to the naked eye, boiled down as they are in 
baser matter, that tureen on which your face 
has for some minutes been fixed as gloatingly 
as that of a Satyr on a wood-nymph, or of Pan 
himself on Matron Cybele, contains, as every 
naturalist knows, some scores of snails, a gow- 
penful of gnats, countless caterpillars, of our 
smaller British insects numbers without num- 
ber, numberless as the sea-shore sands— 

Shepherd. No at this time o’ the year, you 

owk. You're thinking o’ simmer, colley- 

oor. 

Tickler.—But their larve, James— 

Shepherd. Confound their larve? Awm- 
rose! the pepper. (Dashes in the 5 along 
with the silver top of the cruit.) Pity me! 
whare’s the cruit? It has sunk down intill 
the hotch-potch, like a mailed horse and his 
rider intilla swamp. I maun tak tent no to 
swallow the bog-trotter. What the deevil, 
Ambrose, you’re given me the Cayawne!! 

Mr. Ambrose, (iremens.) My dear sir, it was 
Tappytourie. 

Shepherd (to Tappy.) You wee sinner, did 
ye tak me for Moshy Shawbert? 

De Quincey.—I have not seen it recorded, 
Mr. Hogg,in any of the Public Journals, at 
least it was not soin the Standard,—in fact the 
only newspaper I now read,—that the French 
charlatan had hitherto essayed Cayenne-pep- 
per; and indeed such an exhibition would be 
preposterous, seeing that the lesser is contain- 
ed within the greater, and consequently all the 
hot varieties of that plant—all the possibilities 
of the pepper-pot are included within Phospho- 
rus and Prusalc acid. Meanly as I think of the 
logic— 

“Shepherd. O ma mouth! ma mouth! Logic 
indeed! I didna think there had been sic a pow- 
er o’ pepper about a’ the primises. 

De Quincey. The only conclusion that can 
be legitimately drawn— 

Shepherd. Whist wi’ our College clavers— 
and, Awmrose, gie me a caulker o’ Glenlivet 
to cool the roof o’ my pallet. My tongue’s like 
red het airn—and blisters my verra lips. Na! 
it’ll melt the silver-spoon— 

North. I pledge you, my dear James— 

De Quincey. Vermicelli soup originally Ita- 
lian, has been so long naturalized in this island, 
that it may now almost be said, by those not 
ambitious of extremest accuracy of thought 
and expression, to be indigenous in Britain— 
and as it sips somewhat insipid, may I use the 
freedom, Mr. Tickler,—scarcely pardonable, 
perhaps from our short acquaintance to request 
you to join me in a glass of the same truly 
Scottish liquor? 

Tickler. Most happy indeed to cultivate the 
friendship of Mr. De Quincey. 

[The four turn up their little fingers. 


Mirawculous! My tongue’s a’ at 
aince as cauld’s the rim o’ a cart-wheel on a 
winter’s nicht! My pallet cool as the lift o’ a 
spring mornin! And the inside o’ ma mouth 
just like a. wee mountain-well afore the sun 
rise, when the bit moorland birdies are hobbin 
on its margin, about to wat their whustles in 


Remember that thou 
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the blessed beverage, after their love dreams 


amang the dewy heather! 


MAXIMS OF BENTHAM. 


Pains of enmity. Such as a man feels when 
he believes himself to be the object of hatred 
to such or such individuals, and exposed to suf- 
fer from their hatred, no matter how. us 

Pains of a bad ee Those which a 
man feele'when he believes himself to be an 
object of ill-will or contempt to the world 
around him, or likely to become such. ‘They 
may be called pains of dishonour—pains of the 
popular sanction. 

Pains of piety. These result from the fear 
of having offended the Supreme Being, and in- 
curred his chastisements, either in this life or 
in the life to come. If they are thought well- 
founded they are called religious fears; if they 
are thought, ill-founded they are called super- 
stitious fears. 

Pains of benevolence. Such as we experience 
at the sight or thought of suffering, whether to 
our own species or to brutes. Emotions of 
pity lead us to weep for the woes of another as 
well as for our own. We may call these the 
pains of sympathy—pains of the social affections. 

Pains of malevolence.—The grief we feel in 
thinking of the happiness of one that is hateful 
tous. We may call this the pain of antipathy ; 
or pains of the anti-social affections. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO A BRIDE. 


Farewell! sweet cousin! ever thus 
Drop from us treasures, one by one, 
They who have been from youth with us, 
Whose very look, whose very tone 
Are linked to us like leaves to flowers— 
They who have shared our pleasant hours— 
Whose voices, so familiar grown, 
___ They almost seem to us our own, 
The echoes, as it were, of ours— 
They who have even been our pride, 
Yet in their hours of triumph dearest— 
They whom we most have known and tried, 
And loved the most when tried the nearest— 
They pass from us like stars that wane, 
The brightest still before, 
Or gold links broken from a chain 
That can be join’d no more. 


What can we wish thee? Gifts hast thou, 
Richer than wishes ever give— 
Gifts of the heart, and lip, and brow, 
Gifts that thou couldst not lose and live— 
Better are these than aught that we, 
This side of heaven, can wish for thee. 
Well then—ever may these increase— 
Deeper thy heart—richer thy tone— 
Still on thy brow be written peace, 
Still be thine eye’s kind spell its own— 
Still may the spirit of thy smile 
Have power, as now, all cares to lighten, 
And may thine own heart feel, the while, 
The sunshine in which others brighten. 
Life be to thee the summer tide 
"Twill seem to others by thy side! 


A SKETCH. 


It was an early fondness—she, to me, 
Was as the prism with its secret power, 
Thro’ which all hues of nature reached my eyes} 
She opened to my view new worlds of thought, 
And shaped the wandering fancies of my youth 
To a connected purpose—she unveiled 
The hidden nature of my slumbering heart, 
Touching the unknown fountains in its depths, 
Which gushed as did the rock-bound stream of yore 
Till its waste places brightened with their flow; 
I was no more a marvel to myself— 
The young heart’s realm of passion and of power, 
Lay bare with its mysterious treasures to my view; 
Its lofty energies—its light resolve— 
Its rich and deep affections, to whose charm 
All after fascinations are no more 
Than the cold mock’ry of remembered joy; 
These were to me a heaven—and I searched, 
With a most curious instinct, my new world, 
Whose visions dawned upon my attentive mind 
Like thought upon the awakened slumberer; 
And with that unslaked thirst of soul there came 
A passionate yearning for some unknown good— 
Perception of the beautiful—a sense 
Of nature’s harmony—a restless love 
For silence and the solitude of weeds— 
Then other thoughts came o’er me—and I knew 
The spell which ruled my fitful mind and waked 
My new-born being in that new-found world. 


I warred not with that passion—it possessed 
Dominion o’er my elements of life; 
All thoughts were joyless and all joys were vain, 
Which sprang not from that phrenzy of the soul: 
My matin thoughts were of her—when the heart 
Springs pure and vigorous from its couch of rest, 


Her image o’er it stole—and through the day, 
The vision of her beauty with me moved, 
Unseen of all, yet worshipped most in crowds, 
Whose ‘ fair things faded’ from my careless eye 
Before her presence—in the hush of night, 
There was a music for me in her voice, 

And a most magic power in her form, 

Which shook the slumberer in his deepest hour— 
The beings of the mind, whom fancy called 
As if for homage to her, were but modes 

And accidents of beauty, when her form 

In its most perfect loveliness was there— 

And when the spirit stirred within her breast, 
Pouring expressions o’er her kindling brow, 
And waking on her face all attributes 

Of beauty, grace—intense yet feminine— 

It seemed as if the primal fount of joy 

In the most high empyrean, flashed and played 
Over her features the celestial hues 

Eternal and unfading—and my heart, 

In its most secret depths, with homage owned 
The power and presence of its destiny. 


Alas! that life should bear at once the bloom 
And canker which destroys its strength and power; 
Ever with things we love there mingleth 
Some bitter memory, wasting from the heart 
The sense of pleasure and the hope of joy. 

The rich earth pours its strength into the flower, 
In the strange power which nature hath ordained, 
And charms each sense with its mysterious work; 
And the same power which spreads its beauty forth, 
And breathes its freshening odours on the gale, 
Send through each curious fibre the cold blight— 
Instils the withering canker—and the sweet 

And fair and joyous and enchanted sense, 

Which trembled but a moment since, hath died. 
It is the »~ and generous heart of youth, 

The fresh and buoyant spirit, which creates 

The semblance of true happiness, and robes 

All nature in the promises of joy; 

And the enchanted victim, like the child, 
Pursues the phantom rainbow, which recedes 
With his advancing footstep, ’till the spell 

Fades from his wasted vision, and but leaves 
The bitter fruit which waits for all below. 


The vision hath departed—from the past 
It gathered being, and from the past alone 
Hath all my worn heart’s human sympathy; 
I cannot mingle in life’s daily farce, 
Its selfish passions and its sordid cares, 
The struggle of the crafty—to the smile 
I may not render back a meet return, 
Nor greet the beaming countenance of joy 
With a reflected light;—there is a tone 
And temper of the mind, which will not brook 
Communion with its kind, but fondly seeks 
Tn its own hoarded treasures for relief— 
And knowledge Of the world hath fearful power 
To chill the heart’s affections, and extract 
From the intended aliment of life, 
A fiery and consuming element. 
He who hath wept the treachery of Hope, 
And mourned the vanity of present joy, 
Can know no after commerce with the world, 
Untainted by the sadness of the soul; 
It is the destiny prepared for all— 
The knowledge won from sorrow—which awaits 
On all our fancied happiness, and rends 
The veil which shrouds our nature and our state, 


POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain: 
His grasp o’er nature fell,’ 
Creation own’d his reign. 
MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high; 
A temple whose hugh dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 
BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers: 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 
SCOTT. 
He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 
While Chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 
SPENCER. 
Within the enchanting womb 
Of his vast genius, lie 
Bright streams and groves, whose gloom 
Is lit by Una’s eye. 
WORDSWORTH. 
He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine; 
And placed by Nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid line. 
WILSON. 
His strain like holy hymns 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of cherubim, 
In mountain vale remote, 
GRAY. 
Soaring on pinions 
The lightnings of his eye 
Scar the black thunder-cloud, 
He passes swiftly by. , 


BURNS. 
He seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong; 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 
COLBRIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
orking in pale moonlight, 
From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite! 
COWPER, 
Religious light is shed 
Upon his soul’s dark shrine; 
And Vice veils o’er her head 
At his denouncing line. 
YOUNG. 
Involved in pall of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer’s midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead. 
GRAHAME, 
O! when we hear the bell 
Of ** Sabbath” chiming free, 
It strikes us like a knell, 
And makes us think of Thee! 
L. BOWLES, 
From Nature’s flowery throne 
His spirit took its flight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light, 
SHELLEY, 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, | 
An emblem stands of Thee! 
J. MONTGOMERY, 
Upon thy touching strain, 
Religion’s spirit fair 
Falls down liks drops of rain, 
And blends divinely there. 
HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
’Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gleam, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


MARRIED, 


On the 26th inst. by Alderman S, Badger, Mr, 
James Francis, of the county, to Miss Cuantorm 
Jorpan, of the city of Philadelphia. 

On the 27th inst. by the same, Mr. Hrram Suaw, 
of Chester county, to Miss Mary Kyieurt, of this 
city. 

On the 29th inst. by the Rev. Philip F, Mayer, 
Mr. Herms, to Miss Caruenrne 
both of this city. 


DIED, 


In Willistown, Chester county, on the 5th inst, 
Paese, wife of Jesse Yarnall, in the 51st year of 
her age. 

On Wednesday evening, the 26th inst. Mr. Pern 
Morro, in the Slst year of his age, after a short 
and severe illness. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
NEW YORK. 
Isaac T. Hopper, 420 Pearl street, New York. 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales. 
Hi. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe. 
i Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield eo. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Naff, Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE. 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
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Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of eve'y 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatch 
{ at this office. 
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